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TO THE 
| MoſtExcellentand Illuſtrious Princeſs 


Dutcheſs of MoxmouThn & BuccrucGn, &c; 
W 1 Rez 
To the Moſt Illuſtrious and High-born Prince 
1 aus 
Duke of «ALonmonth, &<c. 


Madam; , 
[1 che World knovys that Nature in its pet- 
. fection needsnothing of Art, andthat great 
Beings regard no more the uſe of it, then found ' 
Men do that of Medicine. Your Graces therefore 
goodnels in ovvning Peinture, vvhich you once 
honoured tolearn, vvith as much charity as dying 
Saints build Colledges, 1s foſignal, thatit oblieges 
in duty this imperfect I reatiſe cobeg your pity: 
and then I am fare -rvvill deſerve other ali &- 
ſtecm. Your Gracevvaspleaſed ftrommy poor in: 
{tructions to dravy a nobler honour to this Arc. 
then Artiſts themlelves ere could do. Not that] 
preſumeto claimeany share of this, vyhichis lolely 
due to the Grandeur of your Quality and fvvect= 

ncls of Humour. 2 
The 


' The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

* The Gods thetnſelves here prayers, and ſmell 
Sacrifices, and declarethey lovethele practiſes for 
nootherend, but to bleſs and encourage us Men 
in our Obedience, and Induſtry, As muchas can, 
or may beattributedof Divinity tomortals, is cer- 
rainly dueto your Grace, vvhoareſo much higher 
advanced inglory, by hovy much the meanerand 
undeſerveda ItleI canmaketomy (eltof your in- 
dulgence, to this honeſt, chough not grand. ellay ; 
unleſs only inthis, that it intreats the favourable 
Eyeot ſo Eminenta Perſonage. 

However Madam,ſincemy own Fortuneis low 
and narrovy, I haveendeayoured to get fomuch 
creditinthe World, as to makea conſiderable col- 
le&tion bothfromthelivingandthedead,andthar 
of the beſt Painters and Sculptors of their times. 

Theſe Madam vvill bemorebeholdingto you 
tortheir memory, thento their ovyunmonuments: 
Forpaintand marble muſtneeds dyeſooner then 
your great Name. 

_ Fortheirfakesunparallehd Princeſs ovvn, and 
conlerve this ſmall Record oftheir vvorth : and 
after that, (becauſe your bounty is unlimited) 


_ Praypardonthe rude hand, and bold addreſs of 


Tour Graces moſt devoted, and 


hambleſt Servant 


Alexander Browne. 


TR" © 


To the READER: 


Y 0 U have the Contents of this T reatiſe ſo particularly 
% # the Title-Page, and every particular Diſcourſe ſo 
diſplayed, that I meant it no other Preface : but upon 
ſecond thoughts I judge it needful 10 ſay ſomewhat concerning 
The Proportions of Men, Women, and Children. T hey 
were intended onely and deſigned to create the Idea of ſuch Pro- 
portions in the Fancy or Brain, before they are drawn in 4 true 
Symmetrical way | | | 

T he Grecians had this Art in ſo high efteem, that they made 
an Edi, that no Slave ſhould be admitted to learn this Art ; aud 
good reaſon, becauſe this Art ſhould onely be permitted to thoſe that 
were of a Free Jngenious, Noble Mind, and ſuch as excelledothers 
in their ſharp Ingenuity ; and this Noble Mind ſoon eſpied in 
him who hath a delight to ſuch a Liberal Art. 

T be Ancient Romans ordered their Children ſo, that among 
other Liberal Sciences The Art of Limning was enjoyned to 
them to learn. Which Commendable thing long before this was 
in prattice among the Grecians, ſo that their Youth of a good De- 

cent added to the.r Liberal Learnings of Geometrie, Muſick, 
and other Mathematical Sciences, The Art of Painting alſo ; 
for this Art hath been ſo highly eſteemed, that amongſt the Femi- 
nine Sex 7t was held a great Honour if they bad affeFed and de- 
lighted themſelves in ſuch) an Honourable Exerciſe ; as the 
Faithful Hiſtories bear wrineſs of the moſk Potent Roman 
Varro's Daughter,called M a &T 1 a, that fhe had good kill 
in The Art of Limning. 

What I have bere writ is direfted to the Ingenious Lovers 
and F avourers of all Noble Sciences, to whom I ſtand obliged, 
and whoſe Pardon I onely beg for any thing, wherein I may be 
found unhappily Ignorant or Offenſzve ; and indeed I am extremely 
unwilling, that any Perſon ſhould loſe his T ime,or take the trouble 
of Caſting his Eye here, were I not modeſtly of the Opinion, that 
ſomewhat of this Book might not be unworthy Curiou Mens 
Lefion. Farewell, I am | | 
Your Humble Servant, £ B. 


In Laudem Operofi Voluminis 


Alexandri Browne, Gen. 


Y—j VAndem Browne venis, expeRatiſſimus Hoſpes, 


Florilegas imitatus Apes, qui Sculptilis Artis 

 Quicquid ab externis +> ana 111 annis 
Pluribus, in proprium prudens diſponis Hymitton, 
Et nunc in Patrii partiris commoda Mundi. 
Quanta Poetarum prxconia dona morantur, 
Quanta Patronorum Te ! Qui velamine dempto 
Artibus, antiquum repararta luce T imantem 
Afiſti, & Britonum radiis melioribus orbem. 
Quod!d fi Roma dabat pro digno munere ſerta 
Civica, cui Civem bello ſervaverat unum ; ' 
Debentur tum Browne tuis quot ſerta capillis, 
Qui tot ſemineces artes in luminis auras 
Daxiſti, propriaque manu cxlata novaſti 
Artificum-fimulacra Senum. Jam Cons Apelles 
Praxitileſque cluens, & magni nominis Urbin, 
Angelo & inſignis, viſi rupiſle ſepulchris, 
Et rediviva ſbi ſumpſiſle cadavera rurſus, 
Aufpiciis mi Browne tuis. Correggio jamjam 
Er Delvincentwus, necnon Holbenus, & audax 
Titan, & noſtri V andikas gloria fecli, 
Dogma Pythagoricum de ſponte fatentur, & artes 
Sculpendi pariter veterum, pariterque modernx, 
In chartas migrafſe tuas; ubi machina mundi 
Et nitido Natura globo ſpirare videtur 
Principits animata novis. [I fortibus auſis 
Dexter Alexander, malto & felicior illo, 
Qui face languentem ferroque ſubegerat orbem ; 
Alitibus procede bonis, Nomenque per artes 
Sic exrende tuas, ut te primzva fſalutent 
Teque hodierna ſuum,venturaque fecla, Macrsrruw., 


— 


P, FISHER, dudum Militum Serviens Major, 


INGENIOUS FRIENDS 
Moſt | p58 
EXCELLENT PIECE +» 


F#r you may find objefted to your Eye, - 
Paint, the creations, Man Gods Ima'gry. 

What ſcatter d ray's of Heavenin us remain, 

eAre here preſerv'd, if notrenew'd again. 

For who can draw tolife the humane face 

Do's therein ſhew the itelleual grace. 

Whoſe fair 1 dea though it's not oppreſt* 

VV ith natures body, or Arts colour dreſt, 

From thence yet all thoſe num'"rous ſhadow's flow, 

FF bich men fo worſhip and admire below. 

Fancy th' original, andparent, groes 

Thr Art a birth, which beyond nature lives, 

And keeps the Father youhful as the ſon, 

PU Vith the ſame colours, when complexions gone; © 

Death camot part them , F.- when ugly age . 

That Grand deſtroyers, laſt and fatal page 

Tall decipher'd, He a column ſtands 

Coevalto his heirs, and all his lands. 

eAnd when his hody to the grave is ſent 


He ſerves for furniture and monument. 


N ature is troubleſom in its decayes, 

N 0 Poet cares to wear the wither d bayes; 

"Tus kirftineſs, and 'tis manners toremove, 

VV hen we canneither be beloy'd nor love. 
eMuſt then all die? no, that the painters chill 
Forbid's, aſssted vvith the Writers quil. 


This immortality dear Friend you cauſe, 
VV ithout ordaining, or repealing Laws: 


Your Bockadvances further, and diſplayes 
What Pintarqu's -ATorals, or his lives have ſaid. 
Weary Philoſophy expires in ſtrife 
I hil ft you expoſe plain truth unto the Life. 
Natures exceſs, or narrowneſs by you 
[s civily reprou'd, and allthat's due, 
Of beautious art and Symetry to man; 
e Muſt ownits payment to your mind andhand. 
V Ve know no form of Angels but from paint, 
or difference make of devil, or of Saint. 
The famous «Michael Angelo ſo drew 
Hell and the damned,and in ſuch a hue, 
'T was thoughtth' Archangel ſome old grudge might bear, 
And bid bis name-ſake torenew the war. 
*T is then hop'd by the painter at the leaſt, 
He may alsiſtant be unto the Prieſt. 
Since Virtu's lovely drawn, andwvice foe ill 
Sinners by him converted are "gainft will. 
Emblems of honoar, piety, and love, 
Ants greateſt teachers, by him only move, 


4 _—— 


ERRATA, 


In Pag the 4 Linc. 25. forir, Read us; for whoſecveyer Read whatſoeyer. In Pap 
17. line 15. forin, readand. In pag 73. line 24. for Sonne, read ſum. Inpag 74.line 
4. for near}, read were. Inpag 87. line 10. for keeping colour, read keeping the 
colour. Inpag 88: line 2r. for filvea, read filyer. In pag 90. line 3. for uſe with, 
rcadulc ityyith. In pag 92. linc7. for vyhite Serus, read vyhite or Serus. 


OF THE 


Vertue and Praiſe. 


O B 
PROPORTION, or, SYMETRY. 


UCH is the Importance- and Vertue- of Pro= 
portion, that nothing can any way fatisfie the Eye 
without the help thereof : So that whatſoever 

worketh any Pleaſures or Delight- in us, doth there- 

fore content us; becauſe the Grace- of Proportion con- 
liſting in the meaſure of the Parts, appeareth therein; 

W heretore all the /nventions of Men carry with them 

ſo much the more Grace and Beauticy, by how much 

rhe more Ingeniouſly they are proportioned, whence 

Vitrwvins faith , T hat whoſoever will proceed in his Works with 

 Fudoment , muſt needs be acquainted with the Nature and Force 

of Proportion; which being well and kindly under- 
ſtood, will make him not only an excellent Judge of 
ancient and late Workmen, bur alſo an /nventor and 

Performer of Rare and Excellent Matters himſelf. _ 

Now the Effects proceeding from Proportion are un- 
ſpeakable, the Principal whereof, is that Majeſtic 
and Beautie- which is found in Bodies, called by Yi- 
tryvius, EuR1THMIL A, And hence it is, that when 
we beholda well-proportioned thing, we call it Beau- 
tiful, as if we shouldiay, Indued with that exa&t and 
comely Grace, whggeby all the Perfection of ſweet 

Delights belonging to the Sight, are communicated to 


the Eye, and ſoconveyedto the Underſtanding. 


But if we shallenter into a farther Conſideration of 
this Peauty, it will appear moſt evidently in things ap= 
pertaining to Civil Diſcipline; for it is ſtrange to con- 
{ider what effects of Picety, Reverence_ and Religion, 

A are 


> Of Proportion 
are ſtirred up in mens Minds, by means of this ſuitable 
comelineſs of apt proportion. A pregnant example 
whereof we havein the Jupiter carved by Phidias at Elis, 
which wrought an extraordinary ſenſe of Religion 
inthe People, whereupon the antient and renowned 
Zeuxis well knowing the- excellency and dignity 
thereof, perſvaded Grece_z in her moſt flourishing 
Eſtate, that the Pictures wherein this Majeſty appear- 
ed were dedicated to greatPrinces, and conſecrated 
to the Tewples of the Immortal gods, ſo that they 
held them_- in exceeding great eftimation-; partly 
becauſe the y were the Works of thoſe famous Maſters, 
who were reputed as gods amongſt men; and partly 
becauſe they notonly repreſented the Works of God, 
butalſo ſupplyed the defects of Nature: ever making 
choice ofthe Flower and Quintefſence of Eye-pleaf- 
ing delights. | 

Neither yetis this Proportion proper unto painting 
alone, but extendeth itſelf evenunto allother Arts; 
inſomuchas is drawn from mans Body, which as the 
Painter chiefly propoſeth to himſelf, ( as Vituvins not- 
eth )1ſo doth the Archite& much imitate- it, in the 
convenience of his buildings, and without which , 
neither the Carver, norany Handicrafts man can per= 
forme any laudable> Work; becaule it was the firſt 
pattern of all Artificial things : So that there is no 
Art, but is ſomeway beholding ro Proportion: yer 
notwithſtanding the Painter as (Loo Baptifla Albertus 
affirmeth) inſfomuch as he confſftdercth mans Body 
more eſpecially , 1s juſtly preferred before all other 
Artizans, whichimutate the fame, becauſe antiquiry 
meaning to grace Painting above all thereſt, Handi- 
crafts men exempting onely Painters out of that nun 
ber. | 


Of 
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or Symetry. ; 
Of the Neceſiity and Defmition of Proportion. 


J- was not without Fuſt Cauſe, that the antient 
Gracians (at which time- the Art” of Painting had 
fully attained to his Perfection, by the Induſtry of 
Timantes, Euſenidas, eAriſtides, Eupompus , Sicyonias and 
Pampbilus , the Famous Macedonian-Painter, and Ma- 
ſter of Apeller, whoalſo was the firſt learned Painter 
directing his Workes by the Rules of Art, aboveany 
of his Predeceſſors, and well conſidering that what- 
{oever was made without meaſure, and proportion; 
could never carry with it any ſuch congruity as 
might repreſent. either Beauty or Grace to the jus 
dicious beholder) were wont to ſay, that it was 
impoſſible to make any tolerable, much leſs any 
Commendable Picture, without” the help of . Geo- 
metry and eArithmetick, wherefore they required the 
Knowledge thereof, as a> thing moſt neceſlary, 
which ſaying was allo approved by Philip eaceds. 
And ſurely it is impoſſible (ro omitr the meere Ar- 
tizans) that he who is ignorant- of theſe two Sci- 
ences, Should underſtand the Exatat meaſure and 
proprotion of any probable or true Body, the ne- 
—_— of which proportions shall be shewed here- 
afcer. 

It is apparent then that a Pifure lacking this; 
islikea piece of Marble grofly wrought, withour 
Rule or. Meaſure, or two Columns : which al- 
though they be to flender, or to grofle,; toshort or 
to long, yetare called Columns; as Dwarfes and 
deformed Creatures are named Men. Now this 
Book $hall coritain the general proportions of the 
principal things alone, from whence the reft are 
derived, of which before I begin ro ſpeak: 7 hold 
SIRE Ar 2 it 


4 Of Proportion 
. tt convenient to conſider the definition of proportion, and the parts 
thereof . | | 
MN isa por ggrey and agreement 
of the Meaſure of the partsWerween themſelves and 
with the whole, in every Work, this correſpon- 
dency is by Yitruvius called Commodulation, be- 
cauſe a Modell is a Meaſure which being taken at 
the firſt meaſureth both the paxts and the whole. 
And this is that ( to omitr the ſeveral kindes there- 
of, ' which shall bediſtinguished in their due place, ) 
which for ſo long ſpace having been loſt, was the 
cauſe why the exact and true proportion of Mans 
Body was not underſtood, by Occaſion- whereof 
there never came any Excellent Peeces abroad, al- 
though the matter were never ſo coſtly : Andcon- 
ſequently thar the Painters being ignorant of that 
they had in hand, inſtead of proportionable men 
made lame Pictures as the Architecture, Temples, 
Images, and Pictures made throughout” the whole 
World (but eſpecially in 7:aly) about the times of 
Conflantine_, the Great, untill Giotto in Tuſcany, as 
eAndrino di Edefias Paueſe_z in Lombardy can ſufficiently 
witneſs, and this Cin a> word) 1s thar, the know- 
ledge whereof ſo fatisfieth the judgment, that 1t- 
maketh it not onelyable to make- whoſoever, we 
liſt, but alſo teacheth us to judge of Images, and 
Pictures, as well antient as new, and without” this 
a> Painter (beſides that he is not worthy the name > 
of a> Painter )islike one which perſwadeth himſelf 
he ſ\wimmeth above Water, when. indeed hefink- 
eth, to conclude then it is impoſlible to make any 
decent” or well proportioned thing, without” this 
Symetrical meaſure of the parts orderly unitcd. 
Wherefore my greateſt endeavour shall be, to 


lay opens the worthineſs of this part of painting 
unto 
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or-Symetfy. F 
untoall ſuchas are naturally inclined thereunto, by 
reaſon of a good tempefature joyned with an apt 
Diſpoſition of the parts thereof, for ſuch men will 
be much affected therewith, tothe end they may the 
better perceive the force of Nature: vvho by indu- 
ſtry and help of agood conceipt, vvill caſily attain 
to ſodeepareach, that they vvill be able upon the 
ſudden to diſcern} any Diſproportion ,' as a thing 
repugnant” to their Nature: unto which perfe&ion 
on-the contrary Side they cannever attain, vvhoſe 
Judgements are corrupted through the Diſtemperature 
of thei Organical parts; I ſpeak of ſuch vvho not 
knowing the virtue of proportion , affe& nothing 
elſe, but the vain ſurface of gariſh colours, wrought after 
their own humour, vvho prove only Dawbers of /na- 
ger and Walls throughout the whole World; moving 
the beholders partly to ſmile at their Follies; and 
partly to greivethatthe Artshould be thus diſgraced 
by ſuch abfurde /diot's: whoas they have no judges 
ment herein; ſo do they run- into divers other moſt 
Shamefull errors, into which I never heard that any, 
ever fell, who were acquainted with the Beauty of 
proportion, but have rather prooved men- of rare 
Spirits and ſound Judgements, as may be gathered 
by the great requeſt it was in, untill the times of 
thoſe Princes, as well antient as late : But before I 
proceed any farther, 1 think, it neceſſary to treat ſomething of 4: 
Head in particular, Firſt, - 8 A. 


Of the Head in Prophile or ſide-wayes, 


'T He mariner to make this Head by juſt and ſafe rules 
is thus, Firſt forme, a perfect equall Triangle 
im what poſition you will, turning the Triangle to 
make the Face upon orie/ of the three ſides; be if 


which 


B 


's) 11 | Of Proportion 
According Which it will , either upwards or dowti= 
a. © wards, higer or lower; dividing that ſide 
into three equall. parts, the one to ſerve from the 
lower part of the Haire, to the lower. part of the> 
Forehead, the Second thence to the under part of the 
Neoftrils, the Third to the lower part of the Chinn: 
now having framed theſe threelines, draw alittle 
crooked ſtroak vvith a Cole or (Chalk, out of the right 
Line, that may reach from the top of the Forehead 
unto the Zyehrow, from vvhencedraw away the flope 
Line, bending at theend. Toperforme the Ioſe, 
either long, short, groſs or thin, as you vvould 
have it, ending that at the ſecond diſtance, vvhere 
the Neftril end, then ſubdivide the remaining third 
part inthe midſt, vvhere the «Mouth shall be placed 
for the parting of the upper and under Lipps, then, 
frame the Chinn, having a reſpect to the perpendi- 
cular Line, thatit fall not outof the middle of the 
Chinn, adjoyning thereto the under Chim down- to 
the Throat-pit. So with the other two dividing lines, 
the one from— the Top of the Forehead downwards 
(and ends in the midft of the back part of the Ear;) 
the other proceedeth upwards from the Chinn, aſcen- 
ing till that meet with the Superiour. deſcending 
Linc, whoſe Interſeftion., direteth the Eare, that 
the circumference thereof ſtretch not too far : Thus 
with your judgement takethe upper part of the Fore- 
head, and come to deſcribe_ a great circular Line 
about, toForm with that the roundnefs of the Head, 
unto the Nape of the Neck, keeping the propor- 
tionÞ that Nature_s teacheth; and from thence 
downwards frame. the reſt of the Neck, remembring 
that the Tip of the Eare dath not excecd the lower 
part of the Noftril So you may have_ the Head in what 
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_ - of Symatty, 4 
Poſition you wil, fo this abandon not the two other Lines, each 
concurring in heir due points. 


O f the Foreright Face. 


it will beneceflary to Forme 4 perfect Ovall, which 


being made, divide itin the midſt, with aline the 
longeſt way ( that is to ſay ) a perpendicular line , 
divide this line into three equall parts, allowing a. 
fourth of one of the three parts for the Hair in the 
Forehead, the Firſt for the Forebead, the Second for. the 
Noſe, the Third forthe Chin. *Ton rhe midſt thereof 
muſt the eMonh be formed, alwayes remembring 
that the Eyes muſt be in ene line, the croſs line of the 
Nojfe and eAſouth muſt alwayes be correſpondent” 
ro the croſs line where the £&zes are placed; and the 
es muſt be the length of one&ze diſtanr” from the 
other ; and rhat their inward Corners he perpendicy- 
larly over the out-ſide of the Neftrils punCtually, but 
to make_- the Eares in a5 Foreright” Face proportio- 
nable, they muft be much Foreshortned by Forces 
Shortning, I mean when- the Eye doth not- ſee the 
full Latitude of it, the proportion of the length of 
the Eare, tobe from the Eyebromer to the bottome_ of 
the Noftrils, and then joyn the Nec with the Hair inzwy 

ſuch ſortas may ſeem molt pleaſant unto the &z27 _ 


BEing then defircous to draw the Foreright Face ; 


0, f the Head in Foreſh ortning. 


T_TIthertoIhavertreated of the Head, both Foreright 
L 1. 3nd in other. Poſitions, but that you might 
knowall that is needfull for the perfect underſtands 
ing of rhis profeſſion, ' it is receflary that I ſpecis 


fie the manner how to draw theFace by an eaſy, ab 


B z folurs 
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ſolute-and fair way; Treating 'thus I propound tg 
you Mcthodical means therein; becauſe my intent 
15 to Facilitatethe matter in that manner, but with- 
out writing ——_on ir may be intelligible, for. 
a draught- well made hath that power, that it makes 
it ſelf underſtood without” any diſcourſe of the Aus 
thor thereon, bur I alwayes obſerve both the one- 
and the other.alſo; I fay that the foreſhorming which 
is made- onely with Fretts, Grates, Squares, or with 
Geometrical Inſtruments, breed onely a confuſion of 
lines, which is not the beſt rs. of expert” In- 
genuity, the reaſon whereof is, that it can hardly 
be meaſured by any Rule, unleſs the whole Body be 
framed together. Therefore [ wil! ſhew an eaſy Rule, very 
like to that of the foreright FaC&O, that 13 , to make a Circular 
draught with the aſpeft upwards , or downwards, as in the foreright 
Head, where the Traverſelines are_> ſtraight , but theſe go Cir= 
cularly, for if the Heads flye upwards the Traced ſtrokes and the 
Diviſions muſt beraiſed, with caution that the_ Fares and Eyes 
fallnot out of their due points, as us fegnifiedinthe firſt Plate. 


Of the fide face without any Meaſure. 
BEivs defireous to make theſide face without any 


Triangleor Meaſure, which witha little- care 
and prattice, obſerving the diſtances and Meaſures 
which will ſerve for Dire&tion, becauſe the Head 
and otherpartsof the Body ought- to be proportio- 
nal, and made from- Meaſures ; it will ealily fol- 
low, Framing or. Traccing many, you may not” 
only Facilitare it by the &e and Judgement, but 
alſo accommodate the Hand, to Trace and draw, all 
things right, for it is true that the Ee will have its 
place. Ihaving drawn certain_- ſtroaks or drapghts 
| | Es | om 


or Symetry. 9 
from the life of nature, and reduced it with the Pencil 
into Colours, have found it come off punctually 
right, of a correſpongent- bigneſs to thar, which 
I have imitated, and have not found any thing dif- 
proportioned, but have alwayes found ir fall out 
right as I would have- it, therefore I ſay that this 
Rule, and Meaſure which I have ſet down, in the 
Porphile or other opoſitions of the Head, is notany hin- 
drance to the exccllency of the Art, nor will weak- 
en your worth, bur will ſerve for, a general Rule 
being once poſleſt therewith, and alſo become pre- 
valent when occaſion» shall require, romake a Head 
Ten times as big as the Life; for that with this 
Meaſure , you $hall readily Frame it right by any 
great Head; and thats becauſes the underſtanding 
thercin 1s equally extended, butthe more the capa- 
city is wanting, the more my Labour will farther. 
when” need requireth. Theſe then 1 give as Principal for 
the firft ſtroakes, asin the next figure may be perceived, which is 
fromthe Forehead, as [ have already ſaid, for the beginning 
of the Noſe; that 1s from— the lower part of the Hair, to the hol= 
lowneſs of the Nole and the Noſtrils , and from. thence to the 


Chinn.  - bo 
Several Obſervations, in drawing a4 Head after the Life. 


Nd becaulc the greateſt difficulty, and principal 
parts of this Art conſiſt in ſome partin drawing 
the lively Reſemblance of a Face, therefore I thought 
it very neceſfary to add this as a» further Directions 
to draw any Face afterthe life. Therefore if you will. 
draw any Faceafter the life, thatitmay reſemble the 
party youdraw itafter; take notice in the Firſt place 
| ofthe Phyſognomy or circumference of the Face, whi- 


therit be round orlong, Fat or Lean, Big or Little; 
| SG . {0 


10 | Of Proportion 
ſothatin the Firſt place you muſtbe ſure to take the 
right Phyfognomy and bigneſs of the Face, andin caſe 
it bea Fat” Face, you will percgive the Cheeks to make 
the ſide of the Face to ſwell out, and ſo make the Face 
look as if it were ſquare : And if it” be neither too 
far nor too lean, it will be round forthe molt part-; 
but if it be a lean- Face the Faw-Bones will ſtick out, 
and the Cheeks fall in, and the Face >, will belong and 
flender., obſerve when 5 you draw the outmoſt cir- 
cumference_- of a Face, ro take the Head and all with 
it, or otherwiſe you may be deceived in-drawing 
the true bigneſs of a>Face, then you muſt diligent- 
ly and judiciouſly obſerveand diſcern all the Gentle 
Maſter Touches, which gives the Spirit and Life to 
a Face, and diſcovers the Grace or. Diſpoſition of 
the eAJind, wherein lieth the whole Grace- of the 
Work, and the Credit of the eArtift, you may eaf1« 
ly diſcern» a ſmiling Countenance in the Corners 
of theeAZouth, when they turn upa little; you may 
beſt diſcern a ſtaied and ſober Countenance-in the 
Eyes, when the upper Eyelids comes ſomew hat over the 
Balls of theEyes, buta frowning Countenance is caſi- 
ly diſcerned in the Forebead by the bending of the Eye- 
browes, and ſome few wrinkles about- the top of the 
Noſe between the two Eyebrowes, and a> laughing 
Countenance_- is caſily diſcerned all over the Face, 
but an angry Countenance is diſcerned by extraor- 
dinary frowning ; there atic alſo ſome touches about 
the Eyes and Mouthwhich you wuſt diligently oblerve, 
whichgives the Spirit-and Life roa Face. 


The Proportion of a Man of Ten faces. 


Method of the Antient- Gracians ) I Should make 


this 


&þ ſtandeth with good reaſon, that( following the 
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or oymetry. : it 

this Body, whoſe Proportion I intend to handle particularly, 
anſwerable to the Symetry of all other Artificial Bodies, 
which may be made far more beautiful then Nature affordeth 
any. Wherein, notwithſtanding the whole Ar: of Symetry 
may be comprehended moreor leſs; and this point. I mean to 
handle in this Chapter and thenext, wherefore I have prefix- 
ed this before the reſt, becauſe it is as it were the Foundation 
of all. | 

This Figure then is firſt divided into Ten equal parts 
or Faces, I mean from the Top of the Head to the Sole 
of the Foot, The firſt diſtance beginneth at the top of the 
Head, and reacheth to the root of the Noſtrils,the ſecond from 
thence to the T broat-prt, the third thence to the Parting of the” 
Breaſts, the fourth thence to the Navel, the fifth thence to the 
Privities, which is juſt the middle of the Length of the Bo- 
dy: From thence to the Sole of the Foot are five parts more, 
whereof two are between the Privities and the Mzd.knees,and 
three more to the Sole of the Foor. Thus according to this 
diviſion all the Parts are Equal. 

But before I proceed any further, 'tis neceſſary to begin to 
treat in part of the Parts or Diviſions of the Head firſt. 

Now the firſt part, which T intend for the Face, is tobe 
divided intothree Equal parts, the firſt beginning at the up- 
per part of the Forebeid, and ending upon the upper Crols 


| Line of the Eye-brows ; the ſecond diſtance reacheth from 


thence to the bottom of the Noſe ; the third reacheth to the 
bottom of the C hin, the firſtand uppermoſt Diviſion, The 
Forehead muſt be traced or dawn, the ſecond you form the 
Noſe and Eye, the third the Month and Chin. The diſtance 
of one Face below the Chin you place the. T broat-pit; but 
note that in a fore-right Face you place your Eyes the length 
of one Eye diſtance from the other, and the length of one Eye 
the bottom ofthe Noſe is to be. The Ears muſt be much 
foreſhortened,becaufe the Face being fore-right,the full Lati- 


tudeof the Ears is not expoſed to the fight, as you may ſee 
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19 Of Proportion 
in the firſt Print at A. Obſerve that the three parts are 
onely for the Face ; and then there muſt be an allowance for 
the Hair above the Forehead; the common allowance is Half 
of one of the three parts, or according to the Hair you intend 
to draw, more or lels. 

'The Breadth of this Body conſfiſteth likewiſe of Ten Fa- 
ces, namely, between the Extremities of both- the Middle 
Fingers, when the Arms are ſpread abroad , and is thus divi- 
ded; The Hand from the end of the Middle Finger to the 
V/rift is the length of a Face, and from the Yrift tothe Elbow 
one and an halt, two Faces more from the Elbow to the Cla- 
vicula, or Joynt of the Shoulders, and one to the T hroat-pit. 
The Hands are of the ſame proportion with that between the 
Shoulder Foynt and the T broat-pit. The Nipples muſt be pla- 
ced at the diſtance of a Face and a half from each other, {6 
that it agrees with that between the Y/rif# and the EJ. 
bow. | 

The Compals of the Head from the Eye-brows to the. 
Neck behind, is double to the length of the whole Head. The 
Circumference of the af? is the diſtance of three Faces to the 
Diameter thereof, and is all one with the Trunk of the Body. 
The Circumference of the Body under the Arm-pits, and the 
ſpace between them and the rift, anſwer in a double pro. 
portion, and 1s agreeable toany Half of the Body. 

The- Meaſures which are Equal between themſelves are 
theſe: Firſt, the ſpace between the Chin and the T broat-pit is 
asmuch as the Diameter of the Neck. The Circumference 
of the Neck is as much as from the T hroat-pit to the Navel. 
The Diameter of the aft anſwers to the diſtance between 
the Knob of the T hroat and the Top of the Head ; and this is 
the length of the Foot. The ſpace between the Eyelids and 
the Noftrils is all one with that betwixt the Chin and the 
T broat-bone. Again, from the Noſe to the Chin, is as much 
as from the T hroat-bone to the T hroat-pit. Moreover, the 
ſpace fromthe Hollow of the Eye-brow, and from the Eye- 
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or Symetry. 3 
brow to the Centre of the Eye,is the fame with the Prominen- 
cy of the Noftrils, and ſo much it is between the Noftrils and 
the end of the Upper Lip. So that theſe three Spaces are 
Equal, beſides the diſtance between the Top of the Natl of 
the Fore-finger,and the laſt Joynt thereof, and from thence to 
the V/rift are Equal. Again, the Space between the Nail 
of the Midale-finger and the laſt Joynt, and from thence to 
the Wriſt,is all one. The greater joynt of the Fore-finger is 
the Height of the Forehead, and the Space between that joynt 
and the Top of the Nail/is Equal to theNoſe,beginning at the 
Bottom of the moſt eminent Arch above the Eyes,where the 
Forehead and the Noſe are divided. T he two firſt joynts of the 
middle-finger are equal to the Space between the Noſe and the 
Chin. The firſt joynt whereon the Naz/grows is the diſtance 
between the Noſe and the Month. So that the ſecond joynt 
anſwers to the firſt,as alſo does the Space between the Mouth 
and the Chin. The bigger joynt of the 7 humb gives the 
Length of the Mouth, the Space between the Top of the Chin 
and the Dint under the Lower Lip anſwers the lefſer joynt of 
the T humb,and is as much as from the Noſe to the ſame Dint. 
The laſt joynt of each Finger is double the Length of the 
Nail. From the middeſt between the Eye-brows to the out- 
ward Corner of the Eye,is as much as from thence to the Ear. 
The Height of the Forehead, the Length of the Noſe, and the 
Diſtance from the Noſe to the Chin, are Equal. The Breadth 
of the Hand and Foot are all one. The Length of the Foot 
meaſured round about to the Height of the Ixſtep is the ſame. 
Twice the Breadth of the Hand gives its juſt Length. The 
Arches of the eye-brows are Equal to the Arch of the Upper 
Lip, at the Diviſion of the Mouth. The Breadth of the noſe 
is the Length of the Eye, and are either of them half the 
Length of the noſe. The navel is the Middeſt betwixe the 
noſe and the Knee. From the Top of the Shoulder to the el- 
bow muſt be the Diſtance of two Faces,and from them to the 
Wriſt one and an half. The Breadth of the Body at the broad- 

D eſt 


14 Of Proportion 

eſt part of the Shoulders is to be two Faces and an half, agree- 
able to that diſtance from the Elbow to the end of the Middle 
finger. The Breadthof the Body at the Priviries is two Fa- 
ces. "The T highs at the thickeſt part near the Priviries: are 


the diſtance of two Faces broad. The thickeſt part of the 


ay 
o 


Leg hath the ſame Proportion as from the Top of the Fore- 
bead tothe End of the Noſe. The Breadth of the Back at 
the Arm-pits is the Proportion of two Faces, and fo are the 
Hips atthe Buttocks. From the Outmoſt end of the Middle 
finger to the end of the laſt Joynt next tothe Hand, bears the 
ſame Proportion as from thence to the joynt of the Wrifs. 
The Proportion of a Man Eight times the length of bis Head. 
Firſt ſtrike a ſtreight Perpendicular Line of the Length you 
defign the Figure, then divide it into Eight Equal Parts; the 
Uppermoſt Part is intended for the Head, in which you muſt 
be very ExaR, becauſe the whole Body muſt be proportioned 
Correſpondent to it. Therefore 'tis neceſſary that I give 
you in ſhort a Rule to draw a Fore-right Face : Firſt form 
an Oval,then divide that Oval into four Equal parts,the firſt 
for the Hair, the ſecond for the Forehead, the third for the 
Length of the Noſe, the fourth from the Lower part of the 
Noſe to the Bottom of the Chin. But when you Draw after 
the Life, you are not to follow this Rule exaQtly, becauſe 
Dame Natare is extremely Various in her Repreſentations. 
The Eye muſt be placed the lengrh of one Eye diſtant from the 
other. Having drawn the Head, there remains Seven Parts 
more from the Bottom of the Chin to the Sole of the Foot. 
The Length of the Head from the Chin you draw the Breaſts. 
The third Diviſion reaches to the ſmalleſt part of the Waſte, 
the fourth to the Privitzes, the fifth to the Middle part of the 
T high, the ſixth to the Middle of the Knee, the ſeventh to the 
Small of the Leg,and the eighth to the Heel & Sole of theF oor. 
' Andthur if we ſhould proceed, we might find in the Head 
all the other Proportions of the Smalleſs Parts, together with 
their Concords moſt exaFly, which for brevity's ſake 1 omit,haſte- 


ing 


or Symetry. i5 
ing to the Meaſures of all the Parts , which are truly Symmetyi- | 
cal, and correſpondent to the Parts of the VV orld. 


The Proportion of a Mans Bod) of Ten faces. 


TJ Hs proportionÞ of alongand flender Body muſt 
2 be patterned after the Body of «Mars the god of 
Warr, amongſt the Gentiles, who by reaſon- of his 
Heat arid Dryneſs hath a long and flender Body a- 
greeable- thereunto; and may alſo ſerve for any o0- 
ther Body of that nature, as beinig Boyſterous, Cho- 
lerick, Cruel, Martial, Mutinous, Rashand prone 
to Anger; asareall active and ſtrong men, by reaſon 
of the bigneſs of their Bones, void of much Flesh ; 
which cauſeth them to'be of a hard, and sharp Body, 
with creat Joynts, and big Noſftrils dilated with Hear; 
whoſe Eyes, eMouth, and other paſſages, ate correſ- 
ondent”; asin his due placeL shall be more pargicu- 
hls chewed. 3. | 3 
The breadth of the Hand, being divided into 
Four Parts, maketh the Four Fingers from the top of 
the Middle Fingerto the Elbow, is the Fourth Part-of 
the whole Body; And this proportion u of ſuch indifferent Beau 
ty, that ſparing the «Martial aſperity and bouldneſs , it may fit 
divers other /lender and noble._ Bodyes , as occaſton ſhall ſerve; 


| T, he extravigant Proportt on of Ten Heads. 


Clnce my purpoſe is to Handle this matter, exactly 
—- it shallnotbe amiſs, briefly to touch the fleight - 
proportion of Ten Heads delivered by «Albert Durer 
foralthough irbe (in truth) ro flender in all Mens 
Judgements, -yet I may not»omit it, becauſe it hath 
the authority of fo Famous a Man. in the Skill of 
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16 Of Proportion 
Painting, as Germany cannot” match again: Firſtthe 
this proportion. is in length from the top of the Head 
to the (hinn, a tenth part of thewhole: thence back- 
wards to the top of the Fore-head, an» Eleventh: The 
face may be divided into Three equal Parts, - asthe reſt are. 


The Proportion of a Young Man of nine Heads. 


| hn of opinion that Francs «Maxzalinus would have 

proved the only rare Man of the World, if he 
had never Painted any other kind of Pires ( as rude, 
groſs, and melancholly ) then theſes lender ones 
which he repreſented with anadmirable_ dexterity 
as being naturally inclined thereunto; ſo that” if 
he had only repreſented «Apollo, Bacchus, the Niimphts, 
&Cc. he had ſufficiently warranted this his moſt ac- 


ceptable- proportion , which was ever flender, and. 


oftentimes to fleight, butwhen he took upon him” 
to expreſs the Prophets, our Lady and the like in, 
the ſame; as appeareth by his eAoſes at Parma, our 
Lady at eAnwnas, and certain eAngells nor farr from » 
thence_, and divers other things quite contrary to 
the Symerry they ought- to have, he gave a preſident 
to all other Painters to shunne the like error : which 
himſelf might alſo have eaſily avoided, being re- 
puted lictle inferiour, to Raphael Urbine_z, whom he 
might have propoſed to himſelf as a-patterne; for 


Raphael ever ſuited his perſonages anſwerable to the 


- variety of the Natures, and Diſpoſttions of the Parties 
he imitared : ſo that” his Old Folks ſeem ſtiff and 
crooked, his Young Men agile and {lender and ſo 
forth in the reſt, which example admonisheth us, 

that a> Painter ought not” to tye himſelf to any one 
kind of proportion-, in all his Figyres; for beſides 

that heshall loſe'the true Decorum... of the Flory ; 
| | "hs 
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' He $hall commit a great abſurdity in the «4# by 


making all his Piftre; like Twins: Thto which err; 
notwithſtanding divers (otherwiſe worthy Painters) 
have-runn, whoſe names I ſuppreſs; and eſpecially 
one of thoſe two great ones, which over<{ight_ all 
good practitioners will eafily difcett-; betaufe all 


 theirFigures are ofan Uniforme proportion, rhough 


wonderfully expreſſing -varicty of ations: And for 
our better. underſtanding'in this kind of propottion_ 
(as beſt fitting Young Men, whoare ſomewhat Beau: 
tifull/ by means of their. {lenderneſs; agility, and 
gentle Diſpoſition mixed witha kirid of boldneſs) 
Raph:UVrbine hath very well expreſſed it” in St. Georpe 
fighting with the Dragon, now to be ſeen in. the 
Churches of St. Viftore de Fratri ineMilate ; in St. «Michael 
at Fomtainblew in France ; and in that George > Which he 
madefor the Duke of Urbineon a, Peice richly guilt, 
according towhich Obſervation of his; every Man 
may diſpoſe of this proportion} in the like young 
Bodies, now for our:mmore exatt inſight” hereinto, 
by way of precepr, we maſt firſt-note that a ſlendet. 
young Body of Nine Headsis from the topof rhe Head 
to the endof the Chim, a Nineth Part” of the whole 
length: And' thence back again” to the root of the 
Hair a Tenth or Eleventh Part, asThave obſerved ir 
Raphaels St. Mithael and + an'old «Apollo; buts which 
way ſocver you makeit-, this ſpace isdivided into 
Three equal Parts; whereof rhe*Firſt makes the fore- 
head, the Second the Noſe, the Third the Chinn, how= 
beit I grant that in a face whic' is the Blevehth Patt 
(byreaſon of acertain” Fuff of Har which is uſually; 
expreſſed ) the fore-head-becometh lower by a Third 
Part; which Rule the antient Grecians kept, as theity 
Statutes do evidently witneſs: OO 


FE, The 


8 Of Proportion 
| The Proportion. of a Man of Eight heads. | 


Vy/Eereasin every. Work there is ſome one:cntire 
VY _ Figure, whereunto all the particulars of - the 
whole. Hiſtory ought-to be. principally referred; the 
Painter ought not to-imagine; ; C becauſe he:is more 
Skilfull in repreſenting ſome other thing in che. work 
then that which beareth the reference of thewhble) 
thattherefore he shall deſerve commendation, bur 
rather diſcredit, for it is moſt; certain, that] Work 
will prove offenſive, where ſome inferiour and by 
matter, is more curiouſly handled theri the: princi- 
' pal, andtherather, becauſe theother Parts cannot_ 
chuſe but looſe their Grace. | A thing which:hath 
cauſcd divers excellent Painters ( as well\new.) as 
antient” ( being purpoſely carried' away with'too 
great a defire2 of doing well) to leave their Works 
1mperfect, which they could not remedy any other. 
. way, then-by utterly defacing, that which they had 
done_, wereitneverſo excellent. 54 

A moſt pregnant. example iwhereot, we have:iin- 
thatantient Painter Euphzanor, who\beingto draw the 
{wetve gods 1n. «Athens, , he-began-» with the Picture of 
Nepime,, which he wrought ſo-exquiſitely both for 
proportion, colour, {4ndall other'points; that pur- 
poling afterwards to make-; Fupiter with far greater 
perfection..,. he had ſo-fpent; his conceit; in the-Firſt 
Figure, that he wasmnot able” afterwards to expreſs 
any; of the. onher gods,; much» leſs Fupiter) the likes 
Diſgrace happened to Zenxes bythe Naturaleneſs of 
his 50H and the Imperfettian- of the Boy, not 
unlike. unto,.which was, that: of:Leou: Vincent of late 
Dayes, who being'to Paint,(4vft ati his laſt Supper 
in the middſt of his Diſciples in the Refetory of S:. 
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of Symnietry. 1 
eMariade GratiaineAMilane , and having finished all 
'the other «Apoſtles, he repreſented the two Famty: 
with ſuch-perfetion_ of. Grace and Majeſty, that &n- 
deavouring afterwards to expreſs'C rift, he was not” 


able to: perfect andutcompliſh that ſacred: Countenance>, 


notwithftanding his incomparable skill in the eA4}, 
whence being in a deſperate Cale, he was enforced 
to adviſe with Bernard Zenale concerning his Faule,, 
who uſed: theſe Words to comfott' him. 'O Leonard 
this thine > Error vo that quality, that nome but Got! can corre 
it, for neither'thou nor any Man living; "is ableto 
beſtow more Divine_ Beauty upotany Figure, then 
thou haſt upon theſe Famerr, wherefore content” 
thy ſelf, and leave Criſt unperte&,' for thou mayeſt 
not ſet Crit nearthoſe efpoiler, which adviſe Leonard 
obſerved, as may appearby the Picture, at rhis day, 


though it be much defaced. W hence my Councel 15; that 
for the avoiding of the like Errors, we evamine_; the original 


thereof, having an eſpecial regard to our proportions; as the cheif 
Cauſe of the groſſneſi, flenderneſs, clowntſhneſs, and daintyneſs of 
Bodies : whence all the Beauty and [l|fdvourdneſs of Piltures pro 
ceedeth; wherefore let each Botly have his true and particular pro- 
portion : which 13 to divide the Body into Eipht equal Parts, whereof 
the head is one which may ſerve_> for all «Aden in general, who avree 
with this moſt abſolute form , whoſe proportion followeth, | 


- Of the Proportion of a Mans Body of Seven Heade. 


/T He 'gratid Philoſopher Pythagoras , giveth ſuffi- 

cient Teſtimony of the Truth of theſe, Rules 
concerning the proportion of Mans Body; itffo- 
much as by their help he diftinguished the propor- 
tioftis of Hercules his Body , from the other gods, by 
finding out the true Stature thereof; and confe- 
quently how much he exceeded theStature of ordis 
E 2 nary 


op | Of Proportion 

nary Men; of whom eAn;\ Gellius wiiteth;.:that he 
obſerved. the Quantity, of Hercules \Foot , wherewirh 
the race_in 4caiaL;betore' Fupiter Olmypius his Temple 
(-where the Olympian. Games were celebrated evety 
Fift Year) was meaſured; and found it to-agree, in 
the Number. of Fee, with the other. Races, : which 


Lo 


werc {ix hundred Twenty Five Foot; and yet” to be 
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muchlonger then any of thereſt. 
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..... By which Example we may eaſily conceive ,, that every propor- 
tion will not fit all kiades of Bodyes , becauſe there _> are. many 
varieties thereof , - as there are Natural Differences. of Bodyes, 
wherefore 1 will proceed. to the handling of the proportion of a Body | 
of. Seven ſubſtantial and big Heads , all whoſe eAAembers . are þ 
firong, flurdy, and raiſed, hi length then from_, the Crown - of Þ 
the. Head to the Sole-;of the Foot , us ſeven-times the length of 
hu head. | io 


O f the Proportion of a Woman of Ten Faces. 


A Lbeit Dame Natwe, the cunningeſt Work-Mi- 
£ X ſtreſs of all others, doth ordinarily obſerve ſo 
great” variety, in all her Workes, that each of her 
particulars differeth in Beauty and Proportion; yet not- 
withſtanding, werfind by experience, that” she is 
more induſtrious, In shewing her Art and Skill in 
ſome few moſt Beautifull creatures, whereupon I 
Cinſomuch as Artbeing the counterfeiter of Nature, 
muſt ever endeavour to imitate the moſt abſolute 
things ) intending to handle the proportion of a : 
Woman mean not to ſpend much time in diſcourſing | 
of the ſeveral proportions of all the Sorts of YY omen 
which Aature affordeth (:for that were infinite ) but 
purpoſe to write.only of the moſt pleaſing propor- 
tions appearing in dainty and delicate Bodies, now 
this Body ..is thus meaſured : Divide the Body into 

Ile Ten 
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or Symetty: If 


Ten equall Parts, whereof the Head miiſt be 6ne; 


from- the Crown of the head to the privitiet miſt be 
Five of the Ten, and from the privities to the Sole of 
the Font Five more. : 

And this isthe Meaſure and proportionof a come= 
ly Womans Body , drawn not only from» the ob= 
{ervations of the antient Statues of Yen, but eveii 
from— the ground of Nature itſelf; which propor= 
tion may ſerve forany Woman, wherein you would 
eſpecially repreſent the perfeCtion of Beauty, and not 
for every common Woman ; as Martial, Huntreſles; 
grave Matrones, or other ſtayed Women, incline: 
ing to groſineſs, as the other tend to flenderneſs, 
and becaule all the other proportions depend upoii 
theſe two (as may ealily be proved by Geometrical 
lines) Ithought” good to ſet them down firſt, as 45 
Rulcand Direction for thereſt, which I purpoſe now 
to handle; with the ſame Method I did the other 
two: Leaſt otherwiſe, it might happily be thought; 
thattheſe proportions were made by chance; where- 
fore all the particulars are to be framed, an{wer= 
able tothe Nature of ſuch Bodics as they reſemble_ 
otherwiſe ſome onediſproportioniable and unſuitable 
Part”, will cauſe as great, or rather a greater; ble= 
mish ina beautifull Body: eAs a Tuſcan Capital, ina Co< 
rinthian (ullumne ; or a Phrigiannote mixed with a Dorick,, 


The Proportion of a Woman of Ten heads, 


T Heproportion of a/Vomatof ten Heads in length, 
15 thus meaſured, between- the top of the Head. 
and the Sole of the Foot; is ten times as muchas be« 
tween the Chim, and the top of the Head, thence- 
to the Privities is half. 


F The 


Of Proportion 
T he Proportion of a woman of Nine Faces. 


JT was not without juſt cauſe that YVimmin in theFirſt 

of his eArchitefture, diſtinguishing the manner of 
Temples by their ſeveral Orders; dedicated the /onich 
Order to the goddeſs Fun, as being flenderer then 
the Dorick, and more ſubſtantial then the Corinthian: 
Conſidering no doubt” very wiſely, that this god- 
_ deſs was not naturally ſo Grave as Feſta. nor yet fo 
lender and beautifull as Yenus; notwithſtanding she 
carrieth a«Matronelike Beauty, full of State and Ma- 
jeſty, for which cauſe alſo, I apply this Portion- of 
Nine #ace-unto her, as moſt properly belonging un- 
to her, being inferiour in Beauty tothe proportion- 
of Yenus, and yet- the moſt beautifull amongſt the 
eMatrone-like, wherein &AZajeſty and Grace ought- to 
be repreſented. eMoreover this proportion may be applyed 
unto Queenes of Middle-age ; or unto any other honeſt , fair and 
grave women; and doth moſt properly appentain to our Lady. 


Of the Proportion of a  V oman of Nine Heads. 


TT Hugh mighr deſcribe- divers other proporti- 
ons of Bodies ( albeit of ſmall worth in reſpect 
of the principal) yet I purpole to pretermit them _, 

_ as well for their, ſmall uſe, as for brevities ſake, 
wherefore_- concluding the Principal and moſt Re- 
oular, proportions, I come to the reſt, and Firſt to 
that of Nine Heads, which being very ſlender and 
comely, as repreſenting the third Degree of Beauty, 
may be given- not only to «Minervas, but allo to 
Diana for her fwiftneſs and agility, as alſo to the Nimphs 
of the Rivers, and to the Muſes, though with divers 
attire, in- regard of their place. This proportion 
is 


or Symetry. 2; 
is from the top of the head ro the Chinn, a Ninth Parc 
of the length. The Face from the Root of the hair, 
to the Chinn, may be cithera tenth or eleventh Part-, 
as shall pleaſe the Painter. Thr divided into Three equal 
Parts, the firſt goes the Fore-head, the ſecond the Noſe , the 
third the Chinn. 


The Proportion of a V V oman of ſeven heads. 


J! was not without good Ground, that the old Gre- 

cians made the goddeſs Yeſta but Seven heads high; 
becauſe- this proportion 1s Grave and eAatwone like, 
and therefore_ was attributed to the Earth, the com- 
mon Parent” of all things. Beſides you may give it 
to any other, goddeſs, which hath any kind of re- 
ſemblance- with the Earth, as alſo tothe more ſtaied 
and antient ſort” of Women, whereforey it were a 
oreatoveriighttogivea ſlender and delicate propor- 
tion to the Sibills or other Grave and Sage Propheteſſes , 
as it were likewiſe- to make a Prophet with ſucha pro- 
portion as belongeth to young Men. 


eA (Childof fix Heads is thus meaſured, dividing the body 
into fix equal parts, whereof the Head muſt be one. 

eA ( hildof froe Heads is thus meaſured, dividing the body 
into (ive equalparts, wherofthe Head muſt be one. 

eA Child of four Heads is thus meaſured, dividing the bod) 
into fourequal parts, whereof the Head muſt be one. 


The Reaſon why T have not given Deſcriptions or Rules, upon 
all the particular defrones upon the Plates, farther then the 
Side- way, or Triangle, Fore-rightor Fore-short- 
ening, becauſe I think it unneceſſary , unleſs you could 
force Dame Nature to obſerve the ſame method, with them_ 


antient Rules of Alberta Durera or ( oufme, the grand 


FAY reaſon 


24. The Art of Painting. 
reaſon is becauſe_, every Print ſhews its defigne of it ſelf, to 
any one that is Ingenious, obſerving the due diſtances, and 


lights. 
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The Definition of Painting. 


TY eAinting i an Art which with proportionable_» Lines, and 

Pp Colours anſwerable to the life , by obſerving the Perſpeftive 

Light, doth ſo imitate, the Nature of corporal things, that 

it not th repreſenteth the thickneſs and tenderneſs thereof upon a 

Flat, but alſo their aftions, and geſtures, expreſſing moreover di- 
vers affetions and paſſions of the Mind. 

For the better unfolding of which Definition- 
we muſt underſtand that” every Natural thing con- 
ſiſteth of Matter and Forme : Whereunto Genus and 
Difference anſwer in Logick, whence the Lopicians ſay, 
that Genus declareth the Eſſence of things, and Dzyference 
of their Forme and Eſſential Qualitys. Wherefore I 
think it not amiſs, according to this Doftrine, to lay 
open the above named Definitiono, by expound- 
ing all the Differences whereby the Art- of Painting is 
diſtinguished from all other eArts and Scences, the 
Genus then in Painting 1s Art,, which is prooved by 
twoReaſons. The Firſt is drawn_- from the Defi- 
nition of eAr. it ſelf, which is nothing elfe but a 
ſures and certain Rulev of things to be made, the 
Second from the A\atural things themſelves, which 
are a Rule and eMeaſure to the greater Part of the 
Arts and Sciences, in the World ( inſomuch as they are 
Gods creatures, and conſequently indued with all 
{uch Perfeion- as their Nature is capable of, and 
therefore may well be a certain- Rule to Artificial 
things. 

Hence 
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- Hericeitadppedreth thadPaintinyis an Zvi} -bocanfew 
it. imitateth natvral.thingb-moſt: preciſely! ,jand: is THe! 
counterfeiter and(as:iowete) thevery. 2perof tures 
whoſe Quantity, Eminency and Colours, it ever ſtriveth:to' 
imitate,; 'performingrthefame by che help of: Geomerry, 
e4rithmetick, Peripeifive , and Natal: Phitofopby with 
moſt Infallible;Demonſtrations;> hut becht(e '6f tr: 
ſome. he Liberal, and: fame: Mechanical , it shall not” 
be amiſs; to chew amongſt which of them Painting 
oU ohtito benumbred, ..'Now Pliny. calleth it plainly 
a Hberal Art, which authority of his may be proved 
by reaſon; foralthoughithe Paimencannos!?',,,., 15%; 
; attainy to his:end, but by: working borky-+ #f4= 7 
| with his hand andipencil, yetthereis Lotions pains and 
: labour, beſtowed in this Exerciſe, that there is'ho 
| Ingenious Man in:the World; uritawholſk Nature it is 
| not moſtagrecable; and infinitely pleaſants. ©» 4.1 
| Forweread of the-Erench King Franca,” the Firſt 
of thatname, thathe oftentimes' delighred to handle 
| the pencil, by exerciſms:; FN «drawing and painting; 'the IKe3 
whereof ts repotted of divers other. Princes; as well 
antient as latez; among{t. whom T'may: not" conceal 
Charles Emaniel Dukeof Savoy, whoi(inatlother/He- 
roical. {ertyes,; Fo mong{t other Liberal: Sciences in this) 
imitated-:and;cmoſt happily equalled', rhar grew? 
King Francs his Grarid-fatber. by the Mothers fide, farhae 
in-theſerand thedike:Exeriſes, nothing. is Baſes of 
Mechabital;;:birfgall Nokleand Ingenions. © F 

-- Fogirgfay: the:truths whar Prmoe- or 1 tigenious 
Many inthote which taketh"nbr delight” with! his 
Reancil eavimitatE Godin nate, ſo farforth ashe is able 
Farchezmare itcannot be genic; !bur that” rho; 
metricianalſo worketh with the Hand, by drawing Zines, 
as Cirettrys Triongdes. Quadrangies and fuch likb: Fiaures 
Ne I. ary Nakanlibrofoad 20ccounty 
_— G Geome- 
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Geometry a& Mechanical eArt, becauſe the Hand-labout 
therein imployed- is fo fleight, that irwere ar ab: 
ſurdity in reſpe& thereof, ro reckow it a baſe con- 
dition. | NN. 0% = TIS | ' 
The like reaſon is there of paint, rhe Praftices' 
whereof, doth ſo little weary a Man, that he which 
was Noble before,| cannot juſtly be reputed Baſe by 
excrciſing the ſame; but if beſides all this, weshall 
farther conflider; that Paintiny is ſubordinate to the 


Perſpeftives, to Natural philoſophy, and Geometry (all which 
out of queſtion_ are: Liberal Sciences) and moreover, 
that it hath: certain»Demonſtrable concluſions, de- 
duced from. the Firſt and immediate Principalls 
thereof, we muſt needs conclude that- it is a Liberal 

Nowwbatkind of Liberal Artsit# (toomit all other proofs) 
may eaſily appear by the. foreſaid Definition ; where it i" firſt 


| ſaid, thatit To hupes a plain,” the Thickneſs and round- 


rh Pifeences: | Neſs of Boatly things , not excepting! any , either Na- 
tural or Artificial, iwhereby we may gather that it belongeth to 
the Painter alſo to repreſent Pallaces,- Temples, -and all 
other things made_; bythe bandof the Artificer. © 
Moreover itisſfaid, thatitrepreſenteth the Figure 
npon @ Plaine_> , and hereby it-is' diftinguished 
from Carving (though not £fentially , but onely Hcci- 
dental (as it is faid in the Proem ) by. reaſon of the di- 
yerſity of the matter, wherein both-of them repre- 
fent” natural things which imitateth;Nature likewiſe , 
though it expreſs the perfet roundneſs of the Bodies 
asthey arecreated of: God,  whereas'the Painter repre- 
{enteth them upona Flat” wo guns * Which i one of the 
chiefeſt reaſons ,, why Painting hath ever been preferred before 
Carving. 1 15 300% og 
Becauſe by meer 4 upona Fla, whete igfinderh 
' onlylength, andbreadth; mrepreſentertvrothe £50 
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the Third Dimenſion, which isroundneſsand rhick- 
neſs; and ſo maketh theBody roappear uponta Far; 
where naturally itis not; '! 
Furthermore itisaddedin theDefinition.. : that it 
. repreſenteth the BodilyeAſotions, which is moſt wm 
true, for in that moſt Famous Piffure of the laſt judge- 
ment, done by the Hand of the Divine Michael Anpelo, in 
the Popes Chappel at Rome, who fees not what mori- 
ons may be expreſſed in Bodies, and in what order 
they may be placed; there may you ſ{ceour Lady, St: 
Fohn,and the other. Saints repreſented with great Fear; 
whileſt they beheld Chrift moved with indignation 
againiſt the wicked, who ſeem to fly away and hide 
themſelves behind 5» Back, that they might nots 
behold hrangry countenance wholly inflamed with 
indignation: There shall you behold the guilry ; 
who being aſtonished with Fear, and not able» ro 
indure hx glorious preſehce, ſeek dark Densand deep 
Caves to hide themſelves in. « RT 
On the one ſide, you $hall findethe Saints ſeeming 
(ina Sort ) to finish the «At of the reſurrection, at- 
cending up into the ire, to be placed at” the righe. 


» 


hand of Chrif:: On the other fide you would think 
you ſaw the Angels coming down from_ Heaven with 
the Standard of the Gofs: Andion the other, car- 
ry I ns, the Blefled Soles tobeplaced at the right hand 
of God. | = TTVe £330! 
e/ os to condude there is no corporal. edotion, whether 3t be 
forwards, or backwards ; onthe right hand, or on the left.; upwnnrds 
or downwards, which may not w expreſſed, in this moſt/ arti 
ficial and admirable P iQture, - but if we-fhall farther confedet hs 
paſiions and mations of the Mind, whereof the Definition naketh 
memion- likewiſe, they are atſo 10 be found-in the ſame work ;; why 
no lefs' Afr then ddniration to the _ ; eſpcadlly in Chrift 
2 | Fd 
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in whom you-may ſee Wrath and 0%. "Hy ARM ſo Kendal this 
be ſeemeth to be altogetherincenſed: therewith; - 

 ,..., Again- both in the- Sams, and. labs 
« women! i=  Soules, et appaied; and confuſed; is moſt live- 
«prenſer. | ly exprefied, an excteding'" dread and:horror . 
of the wrathtfull Zeige; and in a>Word, many, ma« 
tions as well of eBodyg? as of the Mind}: are to 
be found in:ithe-» Works ofthis: Divine: Bonarao? , - of 
the rare; Rephael Urbie, and of other worthy. Painters 
both oldandnew, as well of love as hatred, fadreſi as minis 
and all other paſtonraf the Mind. 

. All which: repreſentations arg afiiex declared iny 
that part” of the /Nefinition, where it 1s faid, that” 
rprn Painting, With proportionable- lines maketh, 
&c. where we muſt, Note that” the Painter in his dee 
{criptions, doth not drawlinesat randome, - without 
Rule; Proportion, or Art, (as fomey vainly have imagi- 
ned) ſince the Arrajteſt Bunglers thatare, proceed with 
ſome_ little Method, and alchough Z Horace in his book 


ae free Toetca {aith'; that. $1 Us 


* The Po & and the Painter, hath like Patent to invent, 
of $ tory and diſpoſe the fame as ſhall him beſt content. 


1:Yet thaty is thus cobe-underftood, thar it is laws 
fall for him to expreſs a. Figure, in what action he 
lift;:as in shewing- Fulins Cejar in the Pharſalion Warr, 
in ſome action, which peradventure- he neverdid; 
a5 fetting him in the Yavard, when he perchance was 
found in.che Rerewarg,.or reprefenting him encourage; 
tag his. Souldicrsto#alcur which perchance he. neves 
dick;\ thisonly: extepted the Painter is bound to.proz 
eetd-in atſhis Works accoding togproportion-and art, 
Wherefore Fromat bepinto- Stell, delineate or 


NAW he the-proponnidirof aMan;.youroughtt. ow 
IS 
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his true Quantity and Stature for it were a groſs abſurdi- 
ty to make a Man of the length of Eight Faces, 
which is of Nine- or Ten, beſides this, we ought to 
know what” proportion the Fore-head hath with the Noſe, 
the Noſe with thee Mouth and the Chinn, the whole 
Face withthe Neck, andina Word to learn the true 
proportions of all things natural and artificial. 

Now becauſe it ſeemeth a matter of great” diffi- 
culty, and almoſt impoſſible for one Man to attain 
to the full perfettion- of all this Knowledges, wemay 
propoſe unto us the Example of the moſt judicious 
eApelles, who when he undertook any ſpecial piece 
of Work, wherein he meant to shew the utmoſt of 
his Skill, he uſed toHang it forthto publique View, 
hiding himfelf behind, to the end he might” hearken 
what every Mans Judgement” was, concerning the 
proportion and orkman-ſhip thereof,and according to cach 
mans cenfure of fuchthings as appertained to their pro- 
feſons. He ſtill corrected his work, as on the contrary 
ſide, he did confute ad reprehend the cenſures of ſuch as 
would take upon them to give their judgements of fuch 
things as appertained not” to their profeſſions ( as did 
the Shoemaker, who not content” to find Fault with 
the Shove of one of his Piftures, would needs cenſure. 
the other. Parts ) unto whom he anſwered, ne Sutor 
ultra crepidam. | 

Furthermore. the Painter ought ro ob= @ w ws 
ſervean Orderand eMethod inthoſe propor nice. 

tionable- lines therein, wmitating Nature tn her. 
proceedings; who firſt preſuppoſeth Mater being as 
thing void of Forme, Beauty, Bound, or Limit, and af- 
terwards bringeth in the Forme, which is a beaurifull 
and limitedthing , in like ſort” the Painter taking a 
Panel or ( loth Cinthe Surface _ there is nothing 
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but a Flat and plain- Super-ficies, without Beauty or. 
Limitation- of parts.) he trimmeth, primeth, and limiteth 
it by tracing thereon _»a e Man, a Horſe, or a Cllumne, 
forming and tricking the true proportions thereof, and 
(11a Word) Imitating by lines, the Nature of the thing to be 
painted in breadth, length, or thickneſs. 

z«. And becauſe- in this place there falleth out-a 
__ certain» Precept of eMichael eAngelo, much tor our 
—— purpoſe, Iwill notconceal it, leaving the farther in- 
terpretation and underſtanding thereof, to the judicious 
Reader. It isreported then that Michaele Angelo upon 
a time gave this obſervation to the Painter «Marius 
de Scina—his Schollar, that he should alwayes make a+ 
Figure» Pyramidal, Serpent like, and multiplyed by 
One Two and Three, in which precept (in my O- 
pinion_-) the whole «Myſtery of the eArt conſiſteth, 
for the greateſt Grace and Life that aPitture can have, 
is, that it expreſs motion; which the Painters call the 
Spirit of a Piture. Now there :5 no Form — ſo fit to expreſs 
ths Motion, 4: that of the Flame of Fire, which accordins to 
Ariſtotle, and the other Philoſophers & an Element moſt 
ative of all others, becauſe the Forme of the Flame thereof i 
moſt apt for Motion, for it hath a Conus or ſharp Point where- 
with it [eemeth to divide the Aire that ſo it may aſcend to his proper 
Sphere, ſo that a» PiQture having this forme__, will be moſt 
| beantifull, 

Now this 1s to be underſtood after. two ſorts: 
either that the Conus of the Pirams be placed upwards, 
and the Baſe downwards as in theFire, orelſe contrary- 
wiſe, with the Baſe upwards, and the Conus downwards : 
' IntheFirſtit expreſleth the widthand largeneſs of a 
Picture, about the Leggs and Garments below, shew- 
ing it flender above, Piramidal Wiſe, by diſcovering 
pne Shoulder, and hiding the other, which is short- 
ned by the turning of the Body; in the Second it 

 Sheweth 
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$heweth the Figure biggeſt in the upper Parts, by re< 
preſenting either both the Shoulders, or both the Armes, 
Shewing one Legg and hiding the other, or both of 
chem after one {ort, as the Skilfull Paintershall judge 
fitreſt for his purpoſe, ſforhat” his meaning is, that 
it 5hould reſemble the Forme of the letter S placed 
right, or elſe turned the wrong way as © becauſe 
then it hath his Beauty: Neither oughthe only to ob< 
ſcrve this Forme in the whole Body, bur even. in 
every Part; fo that in the Leggs, when a eMuſde is 
raifed outwards on the one {1de,that- which anſwer- 
cth directly on the contrary ſide, muſt be drawn- 
inand hid, (as may be ſeene in thelife) 

The laſt partof Michael Angelo hs Obſervationwas, that 
a Picture ought to be multiplied by One, Two, and,Three, 
and herein con/iſteth the chiefeſt Skill of that Proportion. for 
the Diameter of the biogeſt place betweenthe K nee andih-Foot 
7 double ts the leaſt, _- largeſt part of the T high triple. 

Bur to return to the Definition, that part es. 
remaineth to be expounded, wherein it is ſaid that 
Painting repreſenteth things with Colours, like to the 
Life; whence it is to be marked that the Aruficial painter 
- oughtto proceed according to the courle of Nature, 
who firſt preſuppoſeth Matter (as the Philoſophers hold) 
unto which it addetha Forme, but becaule to create 
the SubAances of things proceedeth from an infinite 
power , which is not found in any creature ( as the 
Divines teach ) the Painter muſt take ſomething inſtead 
of eMater, namely Quantity proportioned; which is 
the Matter of paintino, here then the- Painter muſt ;4. wane 
needs underſtand that- proportioned Quantity , Ons 
and O#antjzy delineated, areall one, and that theſame 
is the Material Subſtance of Painting, for he muſt conſi- 
der, thatalthough he be never ſo Skilfull in the uſe 
of his (Colours, and yet lacketh this Delmeation, he is 
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unfurnislied of the Principal Matter of his 41, and 
conſequently of the ſubſtantial parts thereof, nei- 
ther let any Man-imagine that hereby I go about to 
diminish the power and vertue of colour, for if all parti- 
cular Men should differ one from another in Matter 
alone (wherein our of all doubt all agree) then all 
Men mult needs be one, and ſo that” moſt acceptable 
variety of ſo many particulars asare now in the world 
would be wanting ( which variety is cauſed by thoſe 
rats SEVEN particularities which the Philoſophers call 
Qualpers. particulariging Qualities, ) thatis Seven ſubſtantial 
accidents, which cauſe the- particularity and ſmgularity of 
ſubſtances, ſo if the Paimer should only Pourtrait out a 
Man 1n juſt Symetry agreeable to Nature, certainly this 
Man would never be ſufficiently diſtinguished by his 
mere Quanity: But when unto this proportioned Quan- 
tity he shall farther add Colour, then he giveth thelaſt 
forme and perfeftion to the Figure : Inſomuch, that” who< 
ſoever beholdeth it” may be able to ſay, this is the 
Piture of the Emperour Charles the Fift, or of Philip his 
Sonne, it” is the pifture of a eMelancholick, Flegmatick, 
Sanguine_s, or Cholerick Fellow, of one in love; orin fear 
of a bashfull young Man, &c. and to conclude the 
pifure will attain to ſuch perfection, that the party 
counterfeited may calily be known thereby : / / here. 
fore 1 adviſe the Painter. to be very ckilfullintheuſe of Colours, 
as inthat wherein conſiſteth the whole _; - perfettion of his Art. 


Printing and And in this point alone is painting diſtin= 
Carving dif- f : | . 

fer ouished from. all other eAris, and = 
from Carving, becauſe inpreciſe imitation of the life 


the painter performeth much more then the Carver is 
able, forthe Carvers intent is only to givethelſclf ſame 
quantity toghis Figure which his Natural pattern hath, fo 
that his: ſpecial purpoſe is to make_- the Figure equal ro 
the life; which cannot therefore be {aid to be per- 
tealy 
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fealy like thereunto, beeauſe Phy/oſophy teacheth us 
chat Similitude, is not properly found in Quantity; 
but in Quality only : now the (Colour which the Painter 
uſeth, giving thereby the Similitude and proper Reſem- 
blance to his coumterfeits , is molt truly and properly Oua: 
kty, and although we uſually call one- thing like to 
another, when-it hath the ſame Quantity; yet this is 
an improperſpeech, for if we should ſpeak properly; 
we should call it Zqual and not” Like; wherefore $S1- 
militude is found only in Quality, and Equality, which 
the Carver conſidererh only in Quantity, but the Painter 
doth not” only endeavour to give the true» and juſt 
quantity to his figure, by making it- equal to the life; 
as the carver doth, but moreover addeth guality with 
his colours, giving thereby both quantity and /imilitude; 
which ( as hath been proved ) they carver cannot 
do. ER F— 0 
Now the Painter expreſleth two things with his 
colour : Firſt the colour of the thing, whether ir be artis 
tificial or natural, which he doth with the like colour, as' 
the colour of a blew garment with artificial blew, or the green 
colour of a Tree with a like green: Secondly he expref< 


OO 


ſeth the light of the Sw, orany other bright Body 
apt to lighten-or manifeſt the mlours; and becauſe cox 
lour cannot be feen- without light; being nothing 
elſe( as the Philoſophers teach) butthe extream_. Siper- 
ficies of a dark untranſpatent” Body lightned,; Thold 
| it expedient for him that will prove exquiſite- in the. 
uſe thereof, to be moſt diligent in fearching out: 
theeffetts of light, when itenlightneth colour, which 
who ſo doth ſeriouſly conſider. , shall expreſs all 
thoſe effeAs with an admirable Grave; andalthough. 
the blew be equally diſperſed through all the Parts of 
a garment, ſg that rhere is no more in one partthenw in 
another: Yet —— when it is _ 
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by any light, it cauſeth one kind of brightneſs iti 
thatpart where itſtriketh more vehemently, then_Þ ans 
other, in- thatpart, where it shineth/efs. 

Now when the Painter would imitate_ this blew thus 
lightned, heshall take his artificial blew colour, counter- 
feiting therewith the blew of the garment, but when, 
he would expreſs the light, wherewirh rhe blew 
ſeems clearer, he muſt mix ſo much white with his blew, 
as he findeth light in that part of the garment, where 
the light- ſtrikerh with greater, force, conlider- 
ing afterwards the other part of the garment, where 
there is not” ſo much light, and shall mingle leſs 
white with his blew proportionably, and ſo shall he pro- 
ceed with the likediſcrerion- inall the other parts: 
and where the light falleth not-ſo vehemently, but 
only by reflexion» there he shall mix fo much sha- 
dow with his blew, as shall ſeem ſufficient to repre- ' 
ſent thar light, looſing irſelf as it were by degrees, 
providedalwayes, that where the light is leſs darkned, 
there heplace his ſhadow, ES. 

In which judicious expreſſing of rheeffets of lighe 
together with the colours, Raphael Urbine, - Leonard Vin= 
cent, eAntonius de Corepgio and Titian wereL moſt admi- 
rable; handling them with ſo great diſcretion and judge 
ment, that their Pitures ſeemed rather natural, then” 
anificial 5 the- reaſon whereof the vulgar, Eye can- 
not» conceive, notwithſtanding theſe excellent 
eMafters expreſſed their chiefeſt art therein, con- 
ſidering with themſelves that the light falling up- 
on the fleſh cauſed theſe and ſuch like efetts , in- 
which kind Titian excelled the- reſt, who as well 
toshew his grear Si{therein, asto merit commendation, 
uſed to cozen-»and deceive Mens Eyes, the like did 
eMichael «Angelo who to make-5proof of his ſingular 
mfebht 18: the eAnatomy, inclined fomewhat toward the 
\ Ex= 
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Extfeam, by railing up-his dufcler a little too hard; 
and by this means Shewed-the eminencies and rifings , 
in which naturally they were {mall, asin the Body 
of Chriſt, &c. 9:21 243-0 TT 

Again Titianto make known his art in lights and ſha- 
dows, when he would expreſs the lighteſt part of the 
Body uſed to add a little too much white, making it- 
much lighter then his pattern, and inthe obſcure- parts; - 
where the /pht fell by reflexion, a little roo much ſhadow, 
inreſemblance_ of the decay of thelight in thar part of 
the Body, and ſo his work ſeemerh ro be much raiſed, 
and deceive the fret, Er the light which cometh to 
the Eye,in a Pyramidal forme (as shall be shewed in the 
enſuing diſcourfe)cometh with a blunter and bigger Angle, 
and {01s ſeen morcevidently, whence ariſeth a won< 
derfull eminency, the efpecial cauſe whereof is, be= 
cauſe there is much more ſhadow then needeth in that” 
part, where the light decaycth moſt , fo that the-uuſual 
knes failirig, that part cometh to the £ein an accuter 
and ſharper angle, and therefore cannot* be ſeen fo 
perfealy , inſomuch rhat that part” ſeemeth to fly 
 1nwards, and ſtand farther off. Thus when the Four 
parts of 4 Body are much raiſed, and the hinder fly ſufficetitly 
inwards, there appeareth 4_ very great heightning, which 
giveth a wonderfril Spirit, and after this ſort Fitian beouiled 
the_> Eyes of ſuch as beheld his moſt admirable workg. 


Of the V otic of Light: 


B44 hath ſo great force in Pitwes, that ( in my 
- judgement) therein confifteth the wholegracethere- 
of, if it be well anderfood, an contrarywite; the dif< 
grace if it be not perceived, and evident example- 
whereof we may fee in as Body proportionably drawn 
I > | which 
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which being yet without” his hghts, sheweth very 
beautifull, ſo far forth as it is wrought, but if after- 
wards it” shall be ſhadowed without judeement and art, 
ſo that the ſhadowes be confuſedly placed where the 
lights ought to be, and contrarywile the /ights where 
2h Middle of the ſhadows should be, and rhe conca- 
vities and convexities diſorderly. ſuited, without any 
Imitation» of Nature it were better it had neverbeen 
eitherdrawnor lighined, whereas having lights well diſ- 
oſed, itdothnot only add perfe&ion- to the draught 
LG fo ſers it off from. rhe Flat that it ſeems to be 
emboſſed. | ey 
And in this verive and poyer conſiſteth the chiefeſt 
excellency of the Painter : Inſomuch as this point 
moſt properly concerneth him-, by making his coun- 
terfeits ſeem to be as much raiſed, by reaſon of the 
ſtriking ofthe hyht,as they are indeed in the Carvers work, 
by reaſon of the matter,which(asall Men know)hath 
height and depth, the right fide and the fi, the fore-part and 
the hinder, wherefore they lay that the thing which the 
Carver intendeth to make, ts in the eAZarble, which 
afterwards becometh ygood or bad, by cutting and forming, 
bur to return to the kght, I fay this moreover, that 
although it be of ſuch efficacy, that it diminj/heth the grace 
of the draught, where it wanteth (as 1s ſaid) yetthe /nar- 
tificialneſs of thedraught cannot diſgrace it, whence we 
ſee,. that if the /iphts be well and proportionably beſtowed 
throughouta Body, which is il[proportionedand without 
Auſcler, it contenteth the Eye of the beholder ſome- 
' what the more, by moving him to a deſire of ſceing 
the eMuſclesand other neceſlary parts, in ſuch a Body 
as in the Piftures of Bernard, Zenale, Friviliano, viz. 
the glorious refurrectionof Chrift painted by him, over, 
the Gatein the Covent of the Church of Grace_s in eMilane, 
| 2nd. 
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and many other Hiſtories of his doing as well in, 
colours, as inblackand white, in the ſame place. 6 

Wherein may be {cen Pires, made without Maſctes, 
and other neceſſary accomplishments, for the mores 
gracious repreſentation of E'ye=pleaſmp perfeftion, but yer 
well placed, and with their /jghts, moſt anificially diſc 
poſed in their places, infomuch that they ſeem to 
be imboſſed outwards , ſuch is the force of theſe liphts 
in which you shall alſo find admirable _- perſpeiver and 
fareſhortnings, 'wholly proceeding from the orderly diſ- 
poſing of the lights, without” which theſe draught; 
would have proved imperfet, looſing much of that- 
grace, although they were wellplaced, ſo that wes. 
find many Painters, who being ignorant of the ar: of _ 
os 5 only by alittle practice, in diſpoſing their 
lights in ſome tolerable- ſort, have notwithſtanding 
been reputed good eArtifts; which commendation 
they deſervenot, becauſe they neither have the Ar 
= perſpefives nor the true repreſenting of any of the 
liphts. -” 199 

: Now for at Example of the true art of exquiſite 
beſtowing of theſe lights, that Peece of Le: Vincent as 
mongſt many others, way ſerve us, inſtead of all rhe 
reſt of his well /ighined Pifares, which is now to be 
found in» St. Francis Church ine ilane, where he hath 
painted the conception of our Lady; which (to omit” 
other excellencies therein ) is moſt ſingular in this 
point, for the perfeQtion.. of lights, thofe two peeces 
doneby the hand of eAntono C orreggio are moſt admis 
rable, which are yet to be ſeen in the ſame (Cy, 
with ( avalier Leon: eAretino, in one whereof is painted 
fair Fo, with Fupiter upon) a Cloud, and in the other. 
Danaearid Fupiter deſcending into her /ap in the forme 
of a.- golden ſhower, with Gupid and other Loves, having 
their lights ſo well a dare boldly fay; 
| = 
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no other Paznter is able to match him in colouring and 
hyhtning, which Degrees were ſent- him our of Spain, 
So his Sonne Pompey a carver. Moreover eMichael 
eAngelo, and Raphael Urbine, the Fathers and Maſters 
of painting are reputed molt rare and arvime in lights, out 
of whole Schooles I may truly ſay,almoſt all the famous 
Painters of Italy have_- attained to the worth of their 

ame. +12 

j Now then” inſomuch as theſe lights, are of ſogreart 
vertue, we ought toule all diligence for the perfect 
attaining tothe knowledge thereof, by applying them 
to our drayghts, as is chewed, inſomuch as the art of 
proportion, motion and foreſhortning , hath but ſmall uſe or 
commendation-in a Painter, without the knowledee of | 
theſe lights, found out by reaſenand art, and not taken 
by bare imitation- from the imboſſed models, under a, 
falſe apprehenſion of the light, without order or di- 
ſtance, as alſo in the lines and ſuper-ficier of Bodies : 
whereforc they provefalſe, andaltogether contrary 
to the rules of art. eAnd thus much I thought good to nate _, 
concerning this point” purpoſing now to begin therreatile of light 
i: ſelf, bythe aſiiſtance "7g whoinlightneth theunderfland- 
ing of ſuch as ſubmit themſelyes unto him—, with a pure «A ind wholly 
prepared forthe receiving of ſo divine beams. 


Of the Neceſiity of Light. 


FF appeareth by that» which hath been_- hither- 

4 to ſpoken, that a peece of paintzng drawn. in proper. 
tion having his true- motion, and put in colours with- 
out the ehts, is like a Body in the2 dark, of whoſe 
Quanrity or Quality a Man cannor” judge, fave only 

| by thehelp of his underſtanding, that” is by that invard 
conceipt he hath of rhe thing, andnotby any eunvard, 
inſomuch as it is hidden from the external light, which 

CON- 


Shadows, although they be handled together wit 
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concurring with the internal , by means of the Beams 
procceding from they Eye, makes the diverſity of 
Bodies known-to the underſtanding, after the ſame 
manner, as they receive their bghtnaturally. 
= Wherefore _ 1 will handle the lights, ſayin nothing of the 

3 them, for the 
Shadows do neceſſarily follow the lights , beins cauſed by the 
decay of the light , taking ſo much the more force, by how much 
the more forcibly the light ſtriketh upon the Body , whence _; 
ariſeth that exceeding great raiſing and heightning of a& na. 
tural plain, ina Body recerving the light according to h1s proper 
nature, 

And by this we shall know, how the lights, refledi- 
ons, and natural rebating of the hghts, do vary, according 
tothe diverſity of theBodies, by altering them as 
Shall be ſaid, wherein alſo weshall ſec the very per- - 
feftion of the art; for without this, neither order, forme, 
proportion, motion, compoſition, Or figure, can attain- to their 
perfettion, like unto a Body without” [cituation or ſpirit, 
or to counterfeit Starrs without the light of the Sun, 
giving them their brightneſs anſwerable- ro their 
qualities, whereby they may be ſeen. But” now as 


touching my propoſedmatter, I will Firſt handle_- the na- 


ture of light, and afterwards ( by the help of Natural 
Philoſopby and the- Opticks, being the Firſt part of the 
perſpeives) I will ſpeak in» general of the primary and 
ſecondary lights, then of dirett and refletted lights, afterwards 
how by eMathematical reaſons,divers diſtin& hghis may 
beſeen, by reaſon of the variety ofthe Bodies, and 
finally of the qualities of things appertaining there= 
unto, how it may be underſtoodinall things, and in 
the Elements themlelves. 7 
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Of the Nature of Light 


Trax Word Lightisdiverſly taken : Firſt and principally 
it- {ignifieth the [mage of that» Divine Nature 
which is the Sonne of God, and the brightneſs thereof , 
which the-Platonickg called the Image of the divine mind. 
Secondly the comfortable operation of the Holy Ghoſt : 
Thirdly that divinevertue, which being diffuſed throug 
all the creatures, is in Men their: divine grace, and in 
_ all other living creatures, that power whereby they 
are preſerved ahfl defended , as that” of the Seraphims ac- 
cording te Diomyſws: Fourthly that intelligence in 
the eAnvels, which breedeth that Foy in them, which 
paſſeth our underſtanding, yet diverſly received, 
according to rhe diverſity of rhe intelligence ap- 
prchending it, as eMarilius Ficinius upon Plato not- 
eth: Fifthly in the Heavenly Bodies it” cauſerh abun- 
dance of Life, ſignifying an- effettual propagation, and vi- 
ſible brightneſs in the Fire, with a- certain accidentall 
power proceeding from the ſame : Sixthly it” is taken in 
Men for the Light of their agent, underſtanding, which 
illuminateth their Patient or paſſable underitanding ; 
(and in a-Word) for the diſcourſeof reaſon, and the 
knowledge of divine things : Laft of all it fignifyeth a 
quality proceeding from the Sun or the Fire, which ſo 
diſcovereth colours, that they may be ſeen, and this 
( as the Peripateticks {ay ) is the cauſe of Formal Reaſon, 
whereby coloured things are ſeen, whole Shapes and 
[mages pals to the phantaſie , and eſpecially enhghten the 
Eyes,-1n which the [mage is formed, which Firſt pal- 
ethto the common ſenſe, afterwards ro the phantafie, and 
laſt of all to the underſlanding, this Light 15 diſperſed and 
extended unto all Bodies that are openly propoſed unto 
it, in which colour, and a beautifull reſplendency of thick 
and 
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and dark Bodies is diſcoyered (as the Platonicks ſpeak ) 
cauſed by this /zght, together with certain beneficient 
and generative vertues. But where the Sun-beams fall not; 
and are not at all diſperſed, there (the beamrof the. 
Eye being reſtrained ) remaineth a dark colour ;, which 
diſpleaſeth; and evil effeCteth the mind, fo that all 
things according to their capacity, feel the power of 
the lght, which joyning all Creatures to it ſelf by 
this lively heat, and piercing through them. all, 
giveth to cach of them his proper. Quality and Yer< 
tue. | 

Whence thoſe who are judicous in this Ht, uſe to 
o1ve-lights to all things after one and the ſelf abi 


manner; inſomuchas we ſee, that the Sun riſing aboye 
qur Horizon, hghtnethall things inan inſtant, the reaſos 
whereof is, becauſethe ght harhno contrary which 
might hinder it, with his attion. Wherefore it performeth 
his operations inthe Ar, inaninſtant. —. 
And hereunto appertaineth that, which the Phz- 

loſophers ſay concerning thedarkneſs of the Night, that 
it” is not cauſed of any dark or black colour, which 
coloureth the Air, but” only by the abſence of the Sun ; 
whoſe preſence_ and brightneſs equally kghtneth our whole 
Hemiſphere, and would in like fort” hghten the whole 
Earth, together with all compound Bodies; if they 
were tranſparent as the Air 1s, but being Opake, thick and 
corpulent, they receive notthe /ightin his perfect bright< 
neſs, ſave only in that part which is direly oppoſite to 
the Sun, and therefore in this our Hemeſphere ( becaufe 
the Sunnever paſlerth perpendicularly over our Zenith ) thie 
Earth can never be fo /ightned; but that one fide or 0- 
ther of it will be ſhadowed, which happeneth unto 
thoſe parts, which lye dire under the equinofial line z 
where the Sun at Noon doth ſo lighten the Earth, ard 
the inhabitants, that it giveth /gbt to the whole crown 
FEI Lo aa 
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ference of round Bodies, and there is no ſhadow ſecti 
unto the very Fees, Whence the judicious is ths Art>, 
forbid us togive lights ina picture uno all Bodies, after one and 


the ſelf ſame manner. 
But beſides this conſideration of the light ilumi- 


nating, and the Earth with all earthly Bodies lightned, 
there is another more forcible_, reaſon drawn from the 
groundsof the eMathematicks, vis. from the viſual lines 
of perſpettive, together with the Eye, for the better 
underſtanding whereof we muſt note, - that Three 


things concurr. to our fight, theviſuallines, the coloured 


Body, and the faculty of ſeeing, which is in our Eye, 
the viſual lines lightned ( which are the proper Matter, 
and ſubjedt of the perſpe#ives ) come to our Eye in a> 
P;ramidal Forme, the Baſe of which Pyrame reſtexh 
' in the Objec, andtheconus or axngle_5 thereof, cometh 
to our Eye more blunt and obtuſe: And hereby we ſce 
the Object more plainly and diftinaly ; but if the, 
Object be afar oft, the conus or angle_, of the Pyramss 
comes to the Eye ſharper and {efſer, and then- our Eye 
cannot- diſcerne it ſo clearly as otherwiſe it would. 

Secondly it is to be noted, that the Objet com- 
eth not” to our &ye, but the v/ible ſpecies or ſhapes are_ 
diffuſed through the dearneſs of the efir unto the Eye, 
which ſpecies are nothing clſe but certain_- Images, like 
unto thoſe which we fee in-va glaſs, when a Man or 
any thing elſe ſtanding againſt it”, is repreſented 
therein. 

And if the w/oured Body or Object ſtand neer to this 
Image, it comes to our Eye in the fame quantity and bis- 
neſs of the angleof the Pyrams: Now becauſe this ang/e 
comes: to our &ye inan obtyſeand blunt form, the Image 
alſo feemsgreat, and fo is diſcerned more diſtinatly, 
but when the coloured Obje&t ftands afar off, the Image 
Comes to the Eye in a very ſmall and ſender angle, and 


there- 
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therefore filleth not” the Eze, bur waveteth in fach 
ſort, that it cannot bey dearly and diftinly diſcerned: 
As touching the Third I have no more to ſay, but 
that the faculty of ſeeing 1s reduced into 4rt, being 
formed by the concurring of the other Two things 
required. oaks viz, the viſual lines, (without which 
the Eye cannor (ee ) and the [mage of the wloured Body, 
which informeth the Eye, by reducing it from _- meer 
ability intoat, and informing it more- perfealy with 
a greaty [mage, by performing his operations betrer, 
and cauſing the thing to be ſeen more apparently and 
diflintty: whereas with the {mall mage of a thing too 
far diſtant, rhe&ye carinor be ſo well informed, and 
therefore it cannot ſee the thing perfely. -— 

From_- which grounds, I draw theſe Two reaſons, why the ſelf 
ſame Body cannothe lighrned equally ma//places. 

The Firſt is becauſe the light death not” with all his 
brighrneſs illuminates any more then rhatpart, which 
is direaly oppolite- to it, being nor able to ll« 
ſtrate the other parts ſo perfettly, by reaſon of the Na- 
rure_- of the dark Terrene, and groſs Body, which ſo 
hindrcth the beams, that they cannot pierce inwards, and 
performe their efets perfettly. — EO 

The Second reaſon. is taken from the Nature of 
our Eye, for as the Firſt part of the Body is ſeen and 
placedneareſt the &ze, comes unto it with a bigger angle; 
ſo is it alſo ſeen- more diſtinitly, becaute it is more- 
lihmed, bur the Second part thereof, being farther 
of, comes to the Eye ina /eſſerangle, and being leſs 
liphined, is not ſo plainly ſeen- as the Firſt, and by this 
rule, the Third part will be obſaurey, and ſo the Fourth 
proportionably antill the Eye can ſee no farther. WV 

Now if you ask me- what thePaimer ought tods6, 

when_ he would paint Two, Three, 'or Four Men, ftarid= 
ing orebehifd another, all = rhem equally _—_— | 
| Z the 
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the light, I anſwer alwayes according to the former 
Dettrine, that although they be equally lightned, yet- we 
muſt paint the Second which is farther off from > the Eye 
darker, and the Third more then him, and the Fourth 
molt of.all, &c- untill our Eye can ſee no more. 

T he reaſon ts becauſe the Second ſtanding farther off, cometh 
zo the Eye with a leſſer angle , wherefore_, he cannot be (een 
ſoevidently as the Firſt, the ſame reaſon there #s of the Third, &&c. 

The ſame isalſo mcant /ide-long, wherefore what- 
ſoever Painters have obſerved this Doftrine, have be- 
came excellent, and nothing inferiour to the chief Maſters 
of this eArt, as Le: Vincent with divers others named be- 
fore, together with Fac: Tintoretto eMarco de Scina_ , 
Frederick Barozzi of Urbine, Paulus ( aliarius of Verona, Lu- 
cas Gangiaſus, the Baſſans, and Ambroſe Figinus. 

ow the whole DoQtrine deliveredin this preſent ( hapter us 
( for the moſt part ) taken out of Ariſtotle, Alhazen, Vitel-= 
lo, Thomas Aquinas, and (to conclude ) out of all the beſt 
Philoſophers and Divines, (whoſe Opinions / approve of) and 
thus much may be ſpoken for the Opinions of other een. 


WIS _ . ———— 


Of the Vertue and Efficacy of Motion. 


T is generally confeſſed of all Men, thatall ſuch 
eMetions in Pifures, as do moſt neerly reſemble, 
the Life, are exceeding pleaſant, and contrary- 

wiſe thoſe that which do fartheſt diffent from- the 
ſame, are void of all gracious Beauty, committing the 
like diſcordin Nature, which untuned firings do in 
an inflrument. Neither do theſe motions thus hvely imi- 
tating Natwe in Pittyres, breed only an Fye-pleafing con- 


tentment, 
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tentment , but do alſo performe the ſelf ſame- effets, 
which the natural do, for as he which /augheth, mourneth, 
or is otherwiſe efeted, doth naturally move the behol- 
ders to the ſelf ſame paſſion, of minhor ſorrow, {oa pifture 
artificially expreſling the true natural motions, will 
( ſurely ) procure /aughter when it laugheth, penſiveneſs 
when 1t is pgrieved &c. And that which is more, will 
cauſe the beholder to wonder, when itwondereth to deſire 
a beautiful young woman to his Wife, when- he ſeeth her 
painted naked, to havea Fellow feeling when- itis afflifted 
to have an appetite, when_Þ he ſeeth it eating of dainties, 
to fall a /cepat the fight of aſweet ſleeping Picture, to be 
moved and wax furious whenÞ he beholdeth a batte/ moſt 
lively repreſented, and to be ſtirred with diſdain and 
wrath at the fght of ſhameful and diſhoneſt actions , 
All which points are- ( in truth ) worthy of no leſs 
admiration» then thoſe miracles of the antient Muſi- 
tians , who with the variety of their melodious harmony , 
were wont” toſtir Men_Þupto wrath and indignation, love, 
wart, honourable attempts, and all other affections as they 
liſted ; or thoſe ſtrange concluſions of the eMathe- 
matical motions, recorded of thoſe undoubted wiſe > 
Men, who made flatues to move of their own accord, 
as thoſe of Dedalus, which ( as Homer writeth ) came 
to the battel themſelves, or Yulcanus Tripodes mentioned 
by eAriflotle, or thoſe guilded'Servitors which walking 
up and down- at the feaſt of Farbas the Gymnoſophiſt, 
ſerved at- theTable, or thoſe antient” ones of Mercury 
in Zgypt, which ſpake, &c. | 

In which kind of anifcial motions, Leonard Vincent 
was very sklfull , C who as his Scholar Signior Fran- 
ceſco eMelizi the great Limner verifies ) invented 
a Certain conceited matter, whereof heuſed to make 
Birds that” would fly into the eAir, and made 
a molt artifidal Lyon,. which being brought- into 

M a 
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a large Hall before Francis the Firſt Kmp of France of that 
name, after he had a> while walked'up and/:down- 
ſtood ſtill opening his Breaſt, which was all full of 
Lilies and other flowers of divers ſorts, at which jipht the; 
King and other ſpefators were rapt with fo great admira= 
tionthat they then eaſily believed, that eArchitas Taren« 
 tinus his weodden Dove flew, that the brazen_- Diomeder, 
mentioned by ( aftodorus, did ſaunda Trumpet, thatay 
Serpent of the ſame metal, was heard to hiſs, that cer- 
tains Birds ſung, and that e4lbertus Magnus his brazen 
Head ſpake to St. Thomas of Aquine, which he brake, be- 
cauſe he thought itthe Devil, whereas indeed it 
was 4 meer athematical irvention ( as 1s moſt mani< 
feſt.). | ap EFLEN 
_ But to returnthither where Tleft, 1 amof Opinion thatinſs- 
much astheſe Motions are ſo:Potent in affecting our Minds; 
when they be moſt artificially counterfeited, .we ought for 
our bettering in the knowledge thereof , to propoſe unto #s the 
example_3of Leonard Vincent above all others : Of whom, 
it 1s reported, that he would never expreſs any motion- in a 
Picture, before he had firft carefully bebeld- the Life, to the 
end he might come _» as neer the ſame, as was poſiible: wherennts 
 afierwards joyning Art, +buPictures furpaſſed the Lite. | 
.:Fhis Leonard ( as fome of his Friends, wholivedin, 
his times: have given out”) being defireous to 
make_- a Peece /wherein he would expreſs certain” 
Clowns laughing (although he never perfe#ed it more, 
then in the Firſt draught )- he made choice of ſome. 
C/ownes for his purpoſe , into whole acquaintance after- he 
had in/auated himſelf, he imvitedthem toa feafi, amongſt 
other of his Friends, and in the diner, while he enrred 
into a pleaſant: vain, uttering; ſuch wariety 'of meryy 
conceits, tharithey fell intoan exceeding langhter{though 
they know notthe reaſon theteof, Leonard difizcnrly 
obſerved all-their Geftures, togerher with. thole ridicw- 
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lous ſpeeches which wrought, this' impreſſion 1n their, 
eMinds, and after they were departed, withdrew 
himſelf into his Chamber.” ' And there portraited them, 
ſo lively, that they moved no leſ{Ymirthin the beholders , 
then his jeſts did in themrar the banguer. | 

They add moreover that he took ſpecial delipht, to 
behold the Geſtures of the condemned, as they were 
led to Zxecution, to the end, that he might” mark the 
contracting of their browes, the motions of their Eyes, 
and their whole Body: In jmitarion_- whereof, 1 hold 
it expedient for a Painter, to delight in ſecing thoſe which 
fehtat” offs, toobſerve the Eyes of privy murtherers, the 
conurave of wraftlers , the attions of Stage-players,, and the 
inticing -allurements of curteſans , to the end he be not-:r6 
feck many particulars, wherein, the very Life and Sou! 
of painting confiſteth , wherefore _, I could wiſh all «Aen-care- 
fully to keep their Brains waking, which whoſoever ſhaltcmiz 
hs invention out of doubt) will ſheep * fludying perhaps Ten 
Years abont the aCtion of one Figure, which inthe end will prove 
nothing worth, whence all famous inventors, - for thee avoid 
of ſuch groſs defects, have the raher fhewed themſelves ſub- 
tle Searchers out of the effects of nature, being moved 
thereunta by 4 ſpecial delight” of often-ſeeing , and continually 
practizing that whichthey have_>preconceived, fothat who 
[4 pet's Ys Order, ſhall unawares attain to ſuch an habit of 

actice, m lively expreſling all Actions and Geſtures, 

/t fittzng hs purpoſe, that itwill become an ther nature. : 

_ And whoſoever hall diligently conſider Cxſar Sex 
flint his admirableworks, whegein.} all the afZionrare moſt 
naturally appropriated to the Swjeft, will eafily conclude 
that he trod in Leonards fleps, and for this cauſe was he 
bighly efteemed of Raphael Urbine, unto whom they fay 
he was wont” jeſtinglytofay- often; that it” ſeemed a 
very firangething unto him, thatthey twobeing ſuch 
ncer Friends, inthe. An of Paintins, yet ſpared nor: 
x% 2 each 
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each other when they offended, a ſpeech ſurely well 


be ſeeming honeſt men, albeit they lived together in 
ſuch ſweet emulation , which bumour if it were- to be 
found in theſe our Dazes, the World might be repu- 
ted right happy, but now maliczous envy ( to our great diſ- 
advantage ) taketh place inſtead thereof , eMjniſftring 
Matter to ignorant and abſurd people , inſolently to diſprace 
andcarpatother Mens rare perfeftions. 


Of the Neceſrity of eAMotion. 


THe order of the _ requireth, thatIshould con- 
ſcquently ſpeak of Motion it ſelf, namely with 
what Ar: the Pamterought ro give Motions beit fitting 
his Pifures, which is nothing elſe but a correſpon- 
dency to the nature of the proportion of the forme and 
matter thereof, and herein conſiſteth the whole ſpirit, 
and life of the 4ri, which the Painters call ſometimes 
the fury, ſometimes the grace, and ſometimes the ex- 
cellency of the Art, for hereby they cxpreſsan evident 
diſtinfftion between the /iving and x dead, the fierce and 
the gentle, the ignorant and the /earned, the ſad and the 
merry, and (in a Word ) diſcover all the ſeveral paſſions, 
and Geſtures which Mans Body is able to perform, which 
here we term by the name of Motions, for the more 
feenificant expreſſing of the Mind by an outward and bo- 
dily demonſtration, 10 that by this means inward motions and 
affetions may be as well, ( orrather better ) jgnifiedas by 
their ſpeech, which is wrought by the proper operations of 
the Body , performing juſt as much as is delivered 
unto it from. the reaſonable Soul, ſtirred up either 
unto 200d or bad, according to their private rs hx 
Which things, while all good Painters propoſe to 
themſelves, in their works, they expreſs fuch admi= 
rable ſecrets of Nature, as we ſee, which being moved 


by 
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by that ſlirring vertue, which continually lying bid in 

_ the hart, is outwardly shewed forth in the Body; by 

extending her branches through the exteriour «Members, 

in ſuch ſort, that” they may alſo receive motion, hence 

ſpring rhoſe admirable_, motions in Pitures, which ap- 

pear as diverſe as the paſſions whence they have their 

original, are different, of which point ſomewhat $hall be 
ſaid in this enſuing Treatiſe. 

Now the perfe# knowledge of this motion, is Cas hath 
| been shewed) accounted the moſt difficult part of the 
: art, and reputed as a>divinegift. Inſomuch, as here= 
; in alone conſiſteth the compariſon berween Painting 
| and Poetry, for as itis required ina Poet, that belides 

the excellency of his wit, he should moreover. be fur= 
nished witha certain propenſron and inclination of will, in- 
citing and moving him to verffy, (which the antient- cal 
led the fury of eApollo and the e Muſes ) fo likewiſe a 
Painter ought”, together with thoſe natural parts which 
are required at his hands,. tobe furnished with a na- 
tural dexterity and mborn ſlight of expreſvng the principal motions, 
even from - his cradle; otherwile it is a very hard (if 
not impoſlible ) matter, to obtain to the abſolute per= 
feftion of this Art. 208 
The truth whereof, experience it ſelf may teach us: 
Inſomuch as there both have been, andare many ex= 
cellent Painters, who for their, extraordinary «ll in 
the art, are molt highly eſteemed of all Men, as being 
able tro make {weer coloured pitures, having their loyns 
and joynts in all points anſ{werable to the rules of propor- 
tion; underſtanding eAnatomy and painfully [:zghtned 
and ſhadowed , but becauſe notwithſtanding all . 
their care and mdyſtry in this behalf, they could never- 
be ſo happy, as to attain unto this faculty. They have 
left their works to the view, and hard cenſure of poſterity ; 
only becauſe they expreſſed unſuitable and lame Geſtures, 
1 uÞ N 18 
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” in their Pifures, which they had flolen out” of other 
Mens inventions : namely, out of theirs who were, 
naturally indued with that- grace, arid perſwading them- 
ſelves that theſe would very well ſerve their turns: 
they imagined ſuch Aﬀions and Geſturer in their own Pic- 
tires, as being uſed beſides the purpoſe, tor which they 
were Firſt invented, could not” be approved for good, be- 
_ caule they offended in- divers circumſtantes, wherefore 
thoſe unfortunate painful Men (who notwithſtanding in_ 
ſome other. parts of the art, be ſufficiently kilful ) al- 
though they can imitate the eAtions and Geſtures of 0- 
ther inventors, yet shall they never be able ro make a 
commendable H:ftory, becauſe they be naturally disfur- 
niſhed of that inborn facility and inclination. 
Now on-- the contrary part, I deny not, but thoſe 
who are furnished with natzral inventzon, may want. 
that patience in.» their work, 'which the others havey, 
which propriety ariſeth from the multitude of their. 
continual inventions, and ſtirring apprehen/ſcons : Inſo- 
much, that before they can.Þ throughly fniſhor compleat 
any one Bodyor eAtion, infinite others ariſein- their 
fantafie, ſo that by reafon of the great” delight they feel 


intheir mvention, they cannot havethe pattence to finish 


any thing they take in hand. ; 
But the moſt abſolute and compleat Painters C who ate 


not- ſomuch inclined by nature, as perfeQed by art) 
endeavour. to chooſe out the beſt Ations for every 
purpoſe, in reſtraining the luxurious fury of nature, by that 
deliberate_> diſcretion which they have in their /dea, by 
the benefit whereof, they fnih their Pictures with de- 
light and contentment, alwayes expreſſing in each member, 
4.certain hiddenreſemblance of rhe princial motions, where- 
fore theſe alone carry away the commendation of thes 
profeſſion which is not” grarited to thoſe furious mad-caps , 
by rcaſoitÞ of their impaiency, for yet utito the former 

OVeEr 
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OVETL diligent plodders , becauſe they have not the natural 
knowledge_s of theſe motions, and therefore cannot” ex: 
preſs them_- in their works, as thoſe natural inventors will 
do, with Three or Four flrokes, wherefore- they be- 
come inferiour: ſo that- as well the one as the other ; 
muſt needs give youey to the inventor, who wiſely 


joyneth the induſtry of art, with the gift of nature. 


_ Notwithſtanding, I atn of Opinion, that” it is PO- 
flible- to attain unto this ſo excellent a faculty, (though 
perhaps not” with that ſpecial eminency of natural facility, ) 
as by imduſtrious ſtudy in the kuowledpe of theſe motions ; 
andthe cauſes whence they procced. Fort from hence a; 
Man may eaſily attain- to a certain underflanding, which 
afterwards putting in prafice with patience, togerher; 
with the other points, he may undoubtedly prove a ju< 
dicious inventor, who never had any extraordinary na< 
tural inclination, my meatting is, thats ſuch an inventor , 
as guideth himſelf by underſtanding , shall attain= 
to better perfetion then the other; whois naturally in< 
duced with the dexterity, without indnfry and patience: for 
example, if a Man shall diligently peruſethe whole 
Hiflory of Chriſt; oat” of doubt he $hall gather the- 
true Idea and e Method, how he ought_ to repreſent the 
motions of Chrifl, the «Apoſiles, the Fews, and all the 
feſt, who had __ in” that owel Tragedy, fo ſuffici- 
ently, that the «Mind of the beholder Hall beno leſs 
moved to pitty, tearsand ſorrow; at” the frght of the pifture; 
then Men- are ufually at the reading of the Hiſtory , 
fo that by this means he $shall 5hew in- Fudas; violent, 
offenſive , brutiſh , buiſie , and diſftempered motions ," and in 
Chriſt being full of patience, - and gentle, repreſent- 
ing it him, aSin a glaſsthat fingular humility and patience, 
wherewith 'be reconciled us unto bis Father; Alt which, 
notwithſtanding they may be. ſufficiently drawres 


out of rhe reading; of the Hifory, yet for more eſe 
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ſake, they may be taken from the accidental examples in 
the living, imitated with great felicity, and afterwards 
induſtriou/ly and artificially expreſſed, by cauſing the 
abundance of his diligence to appear, in ſtirring up affetions 
of piety and ſorrow ( as In a peece_» of the- paſſon ) or 
other. affettions, as the Hiſtory he hath in hand, $hall re- 

uire. | 
m Now concerning the way and manner how theſe Actions 
are to be given, according to the diverfity of Paſſions and Af 
fections, which at ſundry times, upon ſeveral occaſions may 
move Mens Minds; 4 hope > inthu Treatiſetoſhew evident” 
examples, al:bough they-be ſomewhat hard and drawn from 
the ſecrets of natural Philoſophy, athing which might ſeem_ 
to require a> Man «f riper Years, then ſo young a Man 
as my ſelf, wherefore 1 muſt crave pardon for breaking the 
bounds of Modelty, inundertakng the handling thereof, had I 
not been prompted unto it by the Painters , (it being of 
ſopreatuſe and importance ) howbeit , If neither in that which 
hath been already ſpoken, I have ſufficiently laied open this 
point”, nor hereafter ſhall be able to deliver the Method 
fully , which / promiſed , yet notwithſtanding this my pains is 
not to be contemned , mſomuch as it will, ( at the leaſt ) pre- 
pare ancafie, freeand Methodical paſſage forevery Man 
to exerciſe hy Wit, which muſt needs prove a»moſi ſure and 
ready way ; inſomuch as all the moſt Famous Painters have 
been direfted thereby, who when they went about to counterfeit 
any ſtory , Firſt conceived the general forme thereof , and 
then gave to each Figure hs peculiar Actions, proporti- 
oning, diſpoſing; and guiding them by diſcretion, ac- 
companied with natural felicity. 

Now amoneſt the worthy Paimers who excelled 
herein, Raphael Urbine, was not the leaſt, who per- 
formed hfts Works, with a Divine kind of eMajeſly, nei- 
ther was Polidore much behind him in his kind, whoſe 
Pictures ſeemed as it were paſſing furious, nor yet Andreas 
Y- | . eAMonta- 
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eMontagnea.s whole vain shewed a very laborious 
curioſity : Nor yet Leonarddel Vincent, in whoſe doings there 
was hever any error found in this point : Whereof a- 
moneſt all other of his works, thar admirable laſt ſup- 
per of Chriſt in Refe#. St. e Marie de pratia_ ine Miilane, 
maketh moſt evident” proof, in which he hath fo 
lively expreſſed the paſſions of the eApoſiles minds in their, 
countenances ; and the reſt of their Body, that a> Man 
may boldly fay, the trath was nothing japeriour to his 
repreſentation, and need>not be afraid to reckon it a+ 
mongſt the beſt works of Oyl-painting, ( of which kind of 
painting Fobn Yan Eyck of Maeſyck, born in the Year 1366. 
was the firſt /rventor) for in thoſe efpoſtles ; you might 
diRinly perceive_ admiration, fear, grief, ſuſpition, love &c; 
all which were. ſometimes to be ſeen-rogether in 
oneofthem, and Finally in Fndas a Treaſon-plotting coun> 
' tenance, asit wer the very true counterfeit of a Traitof, ſo 
that therein hey hath left a ſufficient argument of his rare 
perfettion, in the- tre underſtanding of the paſſions of the 
Mind, exemplified outwardly inthe Body, which becauſe 
it is the moſt neceſſary part of painting, Tpropoſe (as E 
ſay ) to handle in this preſentT; Rn | Ke 

I may not omit eMichaeleAngelo in any caſe, whoſe 
skill and painfulneſs ii this point was ſo great, that his 
Piftures carry with them more hard motions, expreſſed 
afrer an unuſual manner; but all of them tending to a 
certain'ſtout boldneſs, And as for Fitian he hath worthily 

urchaſed the name of a greater Painter in this matter, as 
his Pittures do ſufficiently witneſs; in each whereof; 
there ſhineth a certain moving vertue, ſeeming to incite 
the beholder, unto the imitation thereof ; of w hom this 
ſaying may be well verifed, thats he was beloved of 
the World, and envied of nature; = | 

Finally, Gaudentivs (though he be tot much known) 
was inferiour unito few; in giving the apt motions to the 

& . Said 
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Saints & «Angels, who was not- only a very witty painter, 
as I have elſewhere shewed, bur alſo a moſt profound 
Philoſopher and eMathematician, amongſt all whoſe al} 
praiſe worthy works, (-whichare almoſt infmte, eſpecially 
in this point of motion ) thete divers <AAyſteries of Chriſts 
paſiions, of his doings, but chiefly a crucifax, called Mount 
(alvary at” the Sepulchre of Varaſto; where he. hath made 
admirable Horſes and firange Angels, not” only in painting 
bur alſo in- plaiſlick, of a kindof eanh, wrought mo 
' curiouſly with his own hand, di tutto relieve, through all 
the Figures. | ys : 
Boides in the Yaulof the Chappel of St. Mary de pgratia 
in Milane, he hath wrought moſt natural eAngels, TI mean 
eſpecially for their ations, there is alſo that” mighty 
Cube of St. Mary de Sorono full of thrones of Angels, ſet our 
with habits and aftions of all ſorts, carrying diverfity of 
moſt ſtrange Inſtruments in their hands, TI may not con- 
ceal that goodly Chappel, which he made- in his latter 
time, in the ( hurch of peace in eMilane, where you 
Shall find ſmall HZi/tories of our Lady and Foachim, shew- 
ingſuch ſuperexcellent motions, that they ſeem_- muchro 
revive and animate the ſpectators. = 
: Moreover the ſtory of St. Roccho, done by him in 
Percelli, with divers other works in that” City; although 
| Indeed all Lombardy be adorned with his moſt rare works, 
whoſe common ſaying concerning this Ar: of motions, 
I will not conceal; which was, that all painters delight 
fo ſteal other Mens inventious, but thathe- himſelf was 
in no great danger of being deteffed hereafter. Now 
this great painter, although in reaſon, he might for his 
diſcretion, wiſdome, and worth be compared with the a+ 
bove named in the Firſt Treatiſe : Yet notwithſtand- 
ing is he omitted by George Faſary, in his lives of the 
Famous Painters , Carvers, and Architefis, an argument 
Crofay no worſe of himthat he intended ro mad 4 
| 1s 
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his own Txſcanes, but I proceed to the unfolding of the 
original cauſes of theſe motions : And Firſt for out better 
_— , I will begin with thoſe paſions of the 
mind, whereby the Body is moved; to the performance of 
his particular effetts. 


Of the paſſions of the Mind, their original and difference. 
T He paſiions of the mind, are nothing elſe but cer- 
2 tain motions, proceeding from the apprehenſion of 
ſome thing, now this: apprehenſion is Threefold, 1 nin 
rational, and intelletual, and from theſe Three, there 
ariſe Three paſſtons in themind, for ſometimes we follow 
ſenſitive apprehenſzons, and then, we conſider good and 
evil, underthe shew of that which is profitable or unpro- 
fitable, pleaſant or offenſive; and theſe are called natural af< 
fettions, ſometimes we purſue rational apprebenſions, con» 
{idering good and evil in manner of virtue or vice, praiſe 
or dipraiſe, honeſty or diſhoneſly ; and theſe are reaſonable _; 
affetions, ſometimes we imbrace apprehen/rons intellectual , 
regarding goedand evil, as trueand falſe, and theſe ar 
intelleftual apprehenſtons. 


Now the inferiour powers of the mind are of two ſorts, 
cither defire or anger, and both of theſerefppectthat which 
ſcemeth good or bad, djverſly, for the defring part either 
conſidereth good and bad abſolmely; and fo it” cauſeth 
loveand hking, and contrary wiſe hatred, or elſe it reſpects 
good as abſent, whenceariſeth defire ot longing, or elſe- 
evilas abſent, but” at hand, and ſoit breedeth fear, dread, 
&c. orboth of themas preſent, and ſo from the Firſt 
cometh joy and delight, from they latter heavineſs and 
grief, the angry faculty conſidereth good and evil, as it is 
eaſy or. hard to be attained unto , or avoided, whence 
ſpringeth ſomerimes confidence and hop?, ſometimes au- 
y ({ometimes diſtruſt, and ſo deſperation, &c. ſome-. 
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times it” is moved to revenge, and that is in regard 
of evil paſt, as injury or offence received, and ſo it breed- 
cth anger, by that which hath hitherto been- ſpoken 
it is evident, that there are Eleven. paſſions or affec- 
tions in themind, whichare theſe, love, hatred, defire, fear, 
joy, ſorrow, hope, diſþair, audacity, timerouſneſs and anger, .trom 
whichthere do conſequently ariſe ſo many ſorts of ac- 
tions in the art, as there may be affetions expreſſed in 
Mens Bodies, wherefore we —_— carefully to ob- 
ſerve the motions which are outwardly expreſſed, in-ſuch 
ſort, as they do manifeſtly point to the roots, whence they 
ſpring, and diſcover the cauſes from which they proceed, 
diftributing them and difþo/ing them accordingly inthe 
Bodies, or Phyfognomits which whoſoever. shall fail in, 
Shall (queſtionleſs) wholly pervert the Order of things, con- 
founding the Beamy of Hiſtories, whether they be Fables, 
_ orother{nventions, whichare tobe painted- 


How the Body or Phyſrognomy ts altered by the Paſcions of the mind, 


JT isaclear caſe, that the mind according to the divers 
affetions ( whereof Iſpakebefore ) by reaſon ofthe 

apprebenſions both ſenſible and imaginative ) doth diverſly 
change and alter the Body with ſenfible alterations, by vary- 
ing the accidentsthereof, and prgducing ſundry qualities 
inthe members, ſo that in mirth, the ſpirits are enlarged, 
in- fear they are contrafted, in baſhfulneſs they fly up to 
the Brain, again, in joy the heartis extended by degrees, 
in- difpleafureit is drawn in by little and little, as likewiſe 
in anger and fear, but ſudden anger and defire of revenge 
procureth heat, bluſhing , bitter taſt, and the- flux of the 

Belly, fear brings coldneſs, the panting of the heart, the.» 
failing of the voice, and paleneſs, heavineſs cauſeth ſweat- 
ing, and a blewiſh paleneſs , mercifulneſs breeds a certain 

heavineſs, which oftentimes hurteth him thatis moved 
| co 
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tomercy, which appeares ordinarily in /overs, in whom 
there is ſuch aSympathy, that whatſoever one indureth 
the other. likewiſe ſufereth the ſame; Anxiety cauſeth- 
dryneſs and blackneſs; defire and loye, breeds ſundry co/ours; 
ſometimes red, ſometimespale, as wedaily ſec 1n lovers, 
eſpecially in their, meetings. | 
. Nowall theſe paſrons when they be exceeding wehe- 
ment do ſometimes bring Death, which happened to 
Sophodes and Diony/ms the Sicehan Tyrant, when he re< 
ceived the News of a deſperate viftory,; the like hath 
befallen divers #thers through heavineſsand ſundry other. 
michaps have proceeded from the like paſſions, when 
they aſſaulted eAens minds, whereof we have, divers 
examples in flories, which I mean nor” to fland upon as 
being a- thing more curious then neceſſary ro our purpoſe; 
only I will ſhew, of what power and efficacy, fierce; 
wrath joyned with a magnanimous audacity can do, by the 
example of eflexander the Great, who being over- 
matched by his Znemies in [ndia, was ſecn to reak forth 
from his Body, fireand hight, the like whereof we trcad 
of the Fatherof Theodoricus, who by the like vehement 
effet, breathed out- of his heart, as from a burning fur- 
nace, fiery ſparkles , which flying forth ſhon and made a 
| ſoundin theeAir. Thus therefore we repreſent” all theſe paſ- 
ſionsimaſtory, together withtheir convenient and proper 
Motions, we ſet forth that great variety which worketh ſuch de- 
light” andpleaſure, thatitallureth our Minds untoit, with 
4— ſweet kind of compulſion, no otherwiſe then moſt deleHable _; 
Mulick enchaunteth the Eares of the Hearers, which( as they 
write ) 1s ſo forcible that way” that a certain Mu litian ak 
that by the power of hs notes, he cauſeds en to grow furt- 
ous, and afterwards come to themſelves again. 
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Of the -Iotions procured by the” Seven planets. 


A Mongft the Seven Governours of the World Cwhich 

eMerc: Triſmegiſius calleth Planets, as Saturn, Papiter, 
Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury and Luna) the chief and principal 
iS Saturn, which hath alſo received divers names of 
antiquity , as Heaven, Sith-bearer, the father of the gods, 
Patrone_; of time, and from his effefs here below : wiſe, 
intelligent, ingenious , the ſeed of great profundity, the Auctor 
of ſecret contemplation, the imprinter of weighty thoughts in_ 
Men, a deſtroyer and preſerver, the Subjeftor of power and 
might, the keeper of bidden things, and the eAuftorof finding 
and loofeng. ; 

His influences are partly goed, and partly bad, accord- 
ing to the difþoftion of him that” receiveth them, as 
weeping, melancholly &c. he cauſcth religious afionr, as 
to boy the knee, look down upon the earth, pray, and 
ſuch like motions of the Breaſt and Face, common. to 
thoſe which pray, or other auſtere and ſatyrical Fellows, 
with Head declining, Eyes fixed on the earth, waſting 
himſelf witha furious fence, and examining his own 
ſpeech, with hanging iips. Morcover, hecauſeth acom- 
plexion of colour between black and yellow, meager, diftorted, 
of an» hard' 5&1, eminent” veyns , ails hairy Body, 
{ſmall Eyes, Eye-brows joyned together, athin beard, thick 
lips, with looks caſt down, an heavy > enterfairing as 
he goeth, beſides hemakes a Man ſubtil, witty, a way-lay. 
er, and murtherer: Now according tothis forme of Body, 
and theſe motions, you may frame- ary Body fubjet 
unto Saturn, thatis of the temperand complexion anſwer- 
ableto the nature of Saturn, fothat by tharwhich hath 
been faid concerning this Planet in particular, as 


alſo by that” which hall be ſpoken ſeverally of the, 
| | reſt, 
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reſt, we may gather one general Rule, as touching 
theeArt of motions in our. Pittures, as well in reſpedt of 
the quality of the- humour, as of the motions themſelves, 
&C. 

. Fupiten 

The Second Planet is Fupiter, ſo named of the La« 
tines, as you would ſay Fuvans Pater, the Father, of 
beneficence and liberality , he is otherwiſe called of the- 
Poets, magnanimons , the thunderer and lehiner, invincible __,, 
altipotent, magnipotent , good natur'd , fortunate, ſweet, pleaſant , 
the beſt wed-oidiny boneſt, neat, of a good pate, honourable, 
the author of mirth and judgement, wiſe, true, the revealer 6f 
erath, the chief judge exceeding all the Planers in goodneſs, 
the beſtower of « and wiſdome: the diſpofitions and affe- 
#ons proceeding from. this Planet are, a merry and ins 
genious countenance, ations of honour, ſhaking of hands, after. 
the- manner of thoſe which entertain ſtrangers , com- 
mending and ſpeaking Men fair, with cap and ke, lifting 
up theheadas thole ule which pray. 

Concerning the complexion, difpofution and feature _, of 
the Body, hemakes a Man of a mixt ſanguine, betwixt 
white and red, of a delicate Body, good ſtature, Either bald 
or elſe high-foreheaded, Eyes ſomewhat big, ſhort noftrels 
andunequal, the cheek-teeth lomewhat big, a curled beard, 
deceitful and fair conditioned: All which correſpon« 
dencies betwixt” the qualities of the mind, and the cou» 
flitution of the Body , _—_ with their exteriour. 
affeflions, if the Painter $hall with yudgement conſider and 
obſerve, they will breed both delight in him, and eſti- 
mation to his eArt, teaching him» farthermore the 
true difference berween an honeft man and a vari, .one 
that- is merry, and a melancholy Fellow, a Man of his 
bands, and a coward, andſoforth, according toallthoſe 
qualities naturally proceeding from Fupiter, &s. | 
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e Mars. 

The third Planet is Mars, and by theo Poets is alſo 
called eMavors, the god of warr, bloudy, armipotent, enfifer, 
magnanimous, bold, inconquerable, full of generoſity, of invin- 
cible power, of impet#ous preſence, unreſiſtable , a ſubverter of 
the ftrong and mighty, and a depoler of Kings: he is the 
Lord of heat, burning and power, the Planet of bloud, brawl; 
and violence, incenſimg, contentions and bold ſpirits, and (in, 
a word ) broching all diſordered, inconfiderate and heady 
ations: his Geſtures are terrible , cruel,” fierce, angry, proud , 
hafty and violent: he cauſerh Mento be of aredcomplexion, 
a'deep yellow hair , round viſaged, fiery Eyes, acrueland ferce 
countenance , by reaſon of his intemperate heat; - inſo- 
much that. he is reputed hot and dy, 1n the higheſt de- 
gree, bearing {way over ” _— DG 

1 ” 

The Fourth Planet is Sol, which hath divers other. 
appellations as Phabus, «Apollo, Titan, Pean, Horus, Ofre , 
eArctenent, Fiery , Golden flamiger , Radian, Igni-comus, the 
Eye of the World, Lucifer, Mult:fidus, Omnipotent 5 they 
Prince of Starrs, the grand Seignior, he is of good Nature, 
fortunate, honeſt, neat, prudent, intelligent, wiſe, the governour , 
the beſtower of life upon all Bodies indued with Soul, 
obſcuring the light of the- other Starrs with his ex- 
ceeding briehineſs, and yet” imparting unto them all 
that” light they have, whence 1n reſpect of the night 
he is called Dyonifeus, and of the day eApollo, as you 
would ſay pellens malam, the diſpeler of evil, wherefore> 
theeAthemans called him axZinaxor, &C. 

He was named Phebusby reaſon- of his Beanty, and 
Yalcan becauſe of the violent heat he ingendereth in 
thoſeBolies, over which he. hath dominion, and: Sol for 
the preheminence of his light ;, wherefore> rhe Aſyrians 
named him. eAdad, which frgnifeth alone, the Hebrews 
Shemeſh, the eAotions proceeding from him are coura- 

vious, 
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gious, honourable, majeſtical , conſiderate and wiſe; the: colout 
and hew which he giveth is browniſh, betwixr yellow and 
black mixed withred, cauſing thoſe which are ſubje& 
to him to be- of alow ſtature, yet ofa comely perſonage, 
bald, curled, with yellowiſh Eyes, rouching the affections 
of their mind, they are con/derate, prudent, truſty, vainglorious, 
and magnanimons, 

Vents. 

TheFift Planet is Venus, * whoſe denominations arelikes 
wiſe divers , expreſſed by variety of Epithites , as 
chief, mild, fair, bright, white, pleaſant, powerful, fruitful, the_ 
eMother of love and beauty, the progeny of ages, the Firſt 
eMother of eMan, She that Firſt joyned both Sexes 
together in- love, the Queen of all joy, friendly, merciful , 


O | | | 
ever. bountiful to Mankind, embracing all things 


with her vertue, humbling the ſtrong and lofty, and Xe 
alting the baſe and weak, anddirecting all things; they 
call her Aphrodite, becauſe $she is ſaid to be born of the 
frothof the Sea, and Phoſphorus, or Lacfer, when-she ap< 
pcareth before the Sunin.s the Eft, and Heſperus when 
She followeth the Sun, her motions are pleaſant and mirth- 
ful, being given-to ſports, dalliance, dancing, and embrace- 
ings, She makes the countenance amiable, pleaſant, and 
| merry, working a kind of whiteneſs in the Body, by rea» 
ſon of her cold and moiſt nature (reſembling the- water 
which when it- is congealed and frozen, looketh white ) 
yet” prettily mixed with red; She cauſeth Menyto be 
preper of Body, fairand round viſaged, with black rowling Eyes, 
brown hair, of a lovely diſpoſition, gentle, bountiful, courteous , 


affable and gracious. 
4 : | e Mercury, - 
Mercury is the ſixt Planet, and of the antient” is cal- 
led the Sonne of Fupiter, the Herauld and prolocutor of 
the gods, the Grecdans call him o:a65;, which lgnityerh 
ſhining, ſerpentiger, caducifer, light- foot, eloquent, gainful, wiſe, 
Q 
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reaſonable, ſirong, potent as well on.Þ the good as on the bad 
part, the notary of the Sun, Fupiters berauld, having com- 
merce with the ſupernal and infernal pods , male with the 
male, and female with the female, moſt fruizful, an Her. 
maphrodite: Lucian calleth him the Umpire of the gods, o- 
thers Hermes, or the: interpreter, and the expounder of the 
miſteries of nature, his motions are inconſtant,” ſlippery, mutable, 
ſtrong, lively, prompt and ready, he cauſeth a complexion 
neither very white, nor very black, along Viſage, an high 
forehead, ſmall Eyes, not alrogether black, an even Noſe 


and ſomething ſong, thin beard, long and fender fingers : 
the operations which he cauſeth in the minde ate 
witty , ſubtile, buſy, ſharp, wary, and fruitful. 
una. 
* The Seventh and laſt Planet is Luna, of they anti- 
ents called Phebe, Diana , Lucina , Proſerpina , Hecate , 
Menfirena , Triformu , N{octi Luca , wandring , filent , double 
horned, ſafe , night walking, comigera.., Queen of Heaven, the 
| firſt of the- goddeſſes, Queen over mens minds, Miſtris of 
all the Elements, she to home the ſflars have relation, 
and the Elements are in. {ubjection, at whole beck 
the lightnings ſhine, and ſeeds ſpring, the Mother of corn, 
| Sifter of Phebus, the tranſporter of light, from one pla- 
#et to another ; imparting her /7g4: , to all the other 
ftarrs, and reſtraining their divers courſes; the Lady 
of raine and moiſture, the beſtower of riches , the ſe 
of mankinde, the ruler of all fates, pitiful, meraful, the 
preſerver of men- both by Sea and Land, mittigating 
the} tempeſts ar Sea , the ſubduer of carual affections, 
Wueen of the world, and vanquisher of Hel/, whoſe, 
ajefty the birds of the aire, the beaſts of rhe felds, the 
ferpentes ins the rocks, and cavei of the earth, and the 
fiſher of the ſea doe reverence; finally they Eneme to 
Thieves and Murtherers. {ET 
 Hermotions are moveable , beneficent , childiſh, fimple, ob- 


livious , 
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livious, and curiour; She makes a manu of a pale comple- 
xion, intermingled withredof a comely ftature, round 
viſagedand marked blackiſh eyes, beetle _5 browes, tender and 
ſoft fleſh, the Qualities of whole minds are ſatiability, fax 
cilzty , penſiveneſs, affettion of news , no ready ovift in. diſs 
courſing. 5 

And from — hence ſpringeth the whole variety of 
all the other. motions beſides the above named of the 
Elements, all which ſerve for tokens, and fipnes where< 
by we may the better attain to the knowledge of rhe na: 
tures of people, and their. affettions and paſſions, anſwera- 
ble ro the verive and: influence of the Planets, which the 
antient Mathematitians have by long experience obſer- 
ved, neither did thoſe excellent Moriftes e41. Magnue, 
eAbbas Tritemins, and Rai : Lullius conſider them_ to a: 
ny other end and purpoſe. Whoſoever. therefore ; 
Shall be rhroughly poſſeſſed with thele things, im- 
printing them well in his mind, and Pra AC 
cording to rheir direction in his Piftures, may aſſure 
himſelf chat- his works will provenot” only commendable, 
but even excecding admirable, expreſſing inv them 
ſadneſs by Saturn, by Fupiter contentment, by «ATars cruelty , 
by Solmagnanimity, by eAerary quickneſs of ſpirit, by Ve= 
aus love and wantonneſs, and by Luna humanity and pentle- 
neſs; exemplifying moreover according totheſe Ob- 
ſervations, theſe and ſach like- efefs, united toge- 
ther- in the compounds, all which the Antient Maſters , 
carcfully obſerved, (as may appeat. by their works ) 
which ſufficiently declare, that” they both under- 
ſtood theſe myſteries, and took grearpains inw exprefling 
them, whence it” is moſt apparent, that” the knowledge 
of theſe things, cannot. be arrained unto, by the 
mere praffice of Painting, but” by the carneft fludy of phi« 
bſophy, wherewith rhe Antient” Painters were ſufhci- 
ently furnished; and hence it is, that Michael Anpelo 
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of late Years, being very skilful in theſe matters, 
cave tothe Devils in- his laſt judgement in the / aticane , 
not” only the afionsand geſtures of eAngels and nimble_; 
and aive Men, together with other earthly ornaments, 
but alſo divers other /oks and countenances, moſt ſfuit- 
able to their wicked intents, as in his own diſcretion 
he thought” fitteſt; whence we find (haron and the 
other Devils, to have ſeveral countenances, though all 
of them dreadful and malicious, in which point Leonard 
Pincent was much renowned, and the other Five men- 
tioned in the Second Chapter of this Treatiſe, who 
were the very light and direttion of all the othep good 
Painters, whom I therefore paſs over, becauſe they are 
recorded in the lives of the Painters, who were re- 
puted lictleinferiour to Michaele Angelo. 

\ 


How all the motions may accidently befall any man though diverſly. 


Pving hitherto diſcourſed of the motions ariſing 
from rhe Elements, the humours and the (wleſlial bo- 
dies, as alſo how they differ each from other, accor- 
ding to their ſeveral operations in men, and their vari- 
ous effetts ; it remaineth that” I should now ſpeak in 
particular of certaine principal properties of theſe_ motions, 
raking natural examples, ( as my manneris) and applying 
them. to the Planets, from whence this variety of 
effetts and infiuences deſcends, 'which particularity of 
motions 1f itshall be expreſſed, itwill diſcoverall forts 
of paſſions of the mind in each Body or Phyfognomy, bur 
becauſe each man is ſ/ubje# to ſome one of the Planets, 
and therefore is more eſpecially inclined to ſome one 
affeion, it will not be amiſs roshew how upon occaſion 
any affetion whatſoever may beſtirred up ina Man of 
any condition,or conſtitution; the — whereof,riſeth 
wholly from the Five Senſes, as the inflruments whereby 


the 
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the objetts be apprehended : as by the Eye we 71, x. 
ſee that» which 1s comely and undecent ; by 5 
Ear we hear ſounds pleaſant and unpleaſant , as praiſe and 
difpraiſe; by the NCojirilr we {mell fweetand linking, ſtrong 
and ſharp ſavours, by the taſte we diſcern” ſweet, ſharp , 
unſavoury L thick, ſalt, ſliptick, virulent, bitter, fat, ſtrong, un- 
' pleaſant, and (as eAriſtotle faith ) hard and ſoft : Finally 
by the feeling, we touch cold and hot, moiſt and dry, as 
alſo ſharp, heht, ſlippery, heauy, hard, ſoft, groſs, ſlender 
and ſuch kke qualities, from whence all aims, whereunto 
any kind of Body 1s ſubjet, are cauſed, rhough more. 
abundantly, and more apparently in ſome, then in 
others, whence we are given to underſtand, that. 
as theſe qualities are diſtinct berween themſelves, 
and are ſeverally applycd to the Planets, fo likewiſe 
the affetions proceeding from them do vary, accord- 
ingly as the ſenſes, apprehenſions and paſſions, together. 
with their objets, viz. colours, ſounds, ſmels, taſks and 
maiters do differ. 

Now although there be but” one particular inſtinf 
incachprivate Man, which inclineth him to good or 
evil, whereunto that” Free Governour and eArvbiter of 
his affetions molt naturally learneth, ant from whence 
all his ,ordinary ans proceed, notwithſtanding 
there is no impediment why a> Man may not be affected 
diverſly, by any of the exteriour ſenſes (the ordinary 
inſtruments of all our operations) by framing in his mind, 
paſſions anſwerable_ to the objett apprehended by his 
ſenſes, and ſo caule ſuch like Actions to break forrh 
in him, as be repugnant to his particular inſtinft, the 
truth whereof we read in David King of the EHebreys . 


who was laſcivionſly affe&ted , when from— the cop of 


his Pallace, he beheld Bathſheba, bathing her ſelf naked, 
and at the ſame inſtant was ſtirred up unto cruelty in- 
commanding Urs to be //ain, although he were nain- 

R | rally 
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rally both a moſt continent and dement Prince. Again his 
Sonne Solomon the Wiſe, was ſubdued by his ſenſe, and 
bewitched by rhe inticings of Concubines and 1dolaters , 
things muchabhorrent” from the Inſtinct of his nature: 
And thus in peruſing of Hiſtories, we shall find how 
divers moſt valiant Princes, have upon occaſions proved 
faint hearted, and been ſtained with coverouſneſs, many 
pittyful Men been given to coweky, religious Men to 
revenge and malice, chaſt Mento luxury, ſtout” Men to 
cowardice, &c. obſerving moreover the alteration of 
mirth into ſorrow, lamentation 1nto laughter, covetouſneſs into 
liberality; which I therefore omit”, becauſe we daily 
ſee lively examples of people ſucceſſively afﬀetted with 
ſundry vices, as rapines, orief, love >, diſhoneſty, theft , murder , 
hatred, revenge, trechery, tyrany, mnſolency, &c. and con trary- 
wiſe with religion, mercy, loyalty, clemency , liberality, hone- 
fly , victorious, deſires of honour, &c. as Thieves being 
ashamed ro lay themſelves open- before compa- 
ny, for. fear of being diſcovered, will make a- fair 
ſhew of true Men; and caurteſans and light Houſ-wives, in, 
thepreſence- of other grave atrons, will bare the 
countenance» of yery honeſt women, concealing their, ha- 
bitual naughtyneſs, for Fear of the diſgrace and pumſhment 8 
which would otherwiſe, enſue; and fellones to avoid 
the dangerof the halter, will take upon them the habit of 
honeſt and civil Men. 
Hence then the Painter may learn how to expreſs 
not” only the proper and natural motions, but alſo the 
accidental, wherein conſiſfteth no ſmall part of the dif- 
fiulty of the eArt, namely in repreſenting diverfities of 
affections and paſons in one Body or Face: a> thing much 
practized, by the antient Painters (though with great” 
difficulty ) who ever. endeavourcdto leave no part of 
the Life unexpreſſed. Ir is recorded that Eupbranor 
gave fuch a>touch to the counterfeit of Pars, thar 
| therein 
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therein the beholder might at once colleQ, rhat he 
was Umpire of the Three goddeſſes, the counter of Helena, 
and the /layer of eAchilles, and of Paraſms the Ephefran, 
that” he painted the /dol of the eAthenians in ſuch ſort, 
that he ſeemed angry, wijuſt, inconſlant, implacable, pentle, 
merciful, 8c. again- we read how Theon repreſented 
in Oreftes, fury and grief mixed together; and of ano- 
ther whoreſembled inw Ubyſes a difſembling patience : as 
alſo of eAriſtides the Thebane, who(in- the Perſon of 
a wounded Woman giving her child ſuck) expreſled pain, 

and fear ſo lively, that it is hard to lay whether she- 

were more pained with the ſenſe of her wound, then a- 
fraid, leaſt her child lacking milk, should fuck bloud; 
who alſo is reported to haye been- the Firſt that be- 
ganto repreſent— theſe perturbations of the «ſind, and 
was afterward followed of the other Painters, as a guide 
herein, as it was once by chance found upon a ſmall 
earthen head of Chriſt in his Child-bood, made by Leonard 
Vincent himſelf; wherein you might” evidently per- 
ceive, the ſimplicity and innocency of a Child, accompa- 
nyed with underſtanding , wiſdome , and Majeſty: and al- 
though it” were the countenance of but a young and tender 
Child, yet itſcemedtoshew fortha kind of ſage anti= 
quity, much tobe admired. 


Of divers other neceſſary eM otions, 


REfides the Motions already declared at” large, fot 
LP thebetter underſtanding of ſach other as might” 
hereafter ſerve for our purpoſe, it is to be- obſerved, 
thar there are- certain others of no ſmall importance, 
which are- to be referred unto that» which is moſt 
comely, and agreeable to Mans Body, as well in» 
teſpect of ſuch effets as proceed from_ the ſame; as 
alſo in-regardof the times and ſeaſons, together wn 

2 the 
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the conſideration of the obje#s, offering themſelves to 
our ſenſe, for the bercer attaining whereof, we muſt 
in all the eAtions and Geſtures; make choice of the 
chiefeft and moſt principal, ſearching them_ our moſt 
Fide George Vaſw; Ailigently, and deducing them from the_ 
della pirtulacaplh., circumſtances, whichare found in the part 
ro be repreſented, as Leonard Vincent did in the Cartone _ 
of St. eAme, which was afterwards tranſported into 
France, and is now to be (cen in «Iilane, with eAure- 
lius Lovinus a Painter, in the border whereof, rhere are 
many draughts, expreſſing thegreat joy and mirth which 
the Virgin eMary conceived , when $he beheld fo 
goodly a- Childas ( briſt born, conſidering with her, 
{elf thatshe was made worthy to be his Mother : and 
likewiſe in- St. Anne, the joy and contentment which she 
felr, ſeeing her. daughter become the Bleſſed Mother of 
(od. 

F Moreover in- that Piece which is to be feenin, 
the Chappel of the conception in St, Francs ( hurch at eAſi- 
lane, where you $shall ſee how St. Fohn Baptiſt kneel- 
ing with his Hands together,, bowed towards (hrift, 
which was an ation of obedience, and Child-like _, reverence, 
and inthe Yirgin, a geſture of chearful contemplation, whileſt 
She beheld theſe aons; and inthe efngel, an ation of 
eAngelical Beatty , in confideration of the joy which 
was to bertide the world by this myſtery, in Chriſt as yet” 
 achild divinity and wiſdome, where the Virgm Mary alſo 
kneeled by holding St. Fohn in her Right Hand, and 
ſtretching forward her Left Hand which was foreshort- 
ned,and finally the Angel holding Chriſtin his Left Hand, 
who fitting by, looked upon St. Fohnand Bleſſedhim, 
again; divers other Famous Painters and lights of the art, 
have oblerved other motions, as contemplation in caſting 
the Eyes up ro Aeaven, admiring the- Angelical eMnſach, 


and neglecting fora tire all /nferiow Mujick, m_ -y 
ands, 
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hands, inſlruments, and other earthly melodies, which motions 
were expreſſed inthat” /ingular piece of St. Cecily which 
Rapb. Painted with Four other Saints, which work is how 
to be found in- Bolopnia at St. Fobns in the mount; the 
Agony alſo and ſorrow of the afflicted, which Anton: Cor- 
rezgio expreſled molt artificially in his own. City; ir 
Chriſt praying in» the Garden; as likewiſe want ; pant- 
ing, ſweating , ſleeping, threatning , and the motion of the_ 
flaming fire: all which are moſt lively expreſſed by them 
in-diversplaces, and now to come tothe Poets, thats 
which Ariofoſpeaketh of his Orlando, may ſerve fora 
fit example herein. "; 


Huy leggs and hands he ſhakes z and breaths withall, 
Whiles from bis Face tbe liquid drops do fall. 

And in- another place, of a Man grievouſly diſeaſed, fas 
miſhed, and out” of heart, in' the Perſon of the ſame_ 
Orlando, when Angelica found him lyin o uport the 

ſhore. 
Ronoh, grifly- hair d, Eyes flairing, viſage wan, 
Sun-burnd and patcht, and all deform'dinfight, 
In fine he looks to make atrue deſcription 
In face like Death, in hew, like an A.gy prtian. 
| Atid thatof Dantdeſcribing a Shipwrack in a great 
Tempeſt at Sea, where the Men areſaved. 
And even as they, who panting at a Brack , 
T7 cap'd from the Sea, and gotten tothe ſhore, 
Turn'd to the dangerous water, and look backs 


 Andthus much for examples, for he that® wotild ſet 
down_all the exampler which would {erve for the shew- 
ing, how inevery efef we ought to chooſe the moſt 
proper motions, without which the Pifture vvill be of 
{mallworh, should —_ vve miſt alſo haves 
; Fg< 
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regard tothe ſeaſons, tor the- Summer cauſeth: apen, and 
weariſom x + 4Clons F ſubje#t unto. ſweatings and redne(s ; the 
Winterreſtraiged, drawn.in, andirembling,: the Spring meryy, 
nimble, prompt, -and ata goodcrolour; the Autumne doubtful;, 
and more y/ inclining unto delancholly:then otherwile, 
notwithſtanding-if;you be: to;paintalabouring Man, 
you muſt. yvithout”any regard of the ſeaſon( though 
more of. Swmer then- anyiof .the reſt) repreſent him | 
with raifed linms and ſtrong muſes ſwelling and ſtanding farth, 
ſeating and burning, eſpecially in ſuch as carry: burdens, 
draw greatveights,\orulc vebement leaping, walking, jeſting | 
with weapons, fencing and {uch like exerciſes; laſtly, keep cans 
ſeth no motions of yigor or force to be repreſented, bur as if 
the body were vyithout {fe; Wherefore we muſt take 
heed, vve doe not { as ſome uſe) give unto thoſe 
vyhich ſtep ſuch kinds of. ations in-their Hhing,, as in 
probability willnot ſufferthem to /eep, as vveſceoft- 
times in Men hing athwart ſtones, benches, &Cc. being re 
preſented vvith their /imns ſupported by their own force, 
vyherein it is evident, that ſuch Painters knovy nor 

hovy to obſeryca Decormm. |. —_ 
Farthermore, there aremotions proceeding from the 
Taft, as daily experience teach us, for ſourneſs and bitter- 
neſs cauſe the bending of the Zyelids, and other parts; 
ſweet and ſavoury; a chearful cauntenarice,, the like' of good 
ſmells, whereas contrary wile bad ſmells make us draw 
in» the Nofirils,, look aſide, turn- the bak, with 
wrinkled Eye-lids,\/Eyeralmoſt cloſed, and mouthdgawn 
in”; of hearing and touching, they alſo caufes di- 
tin motions in our, Bodies, as for example, ' from ſharp 
" forni5andmiſe, riſeth fudden fearand 4jnighting, from. 
touching atry, hot thing, quick; and ſpeedy motions, from: toych> 
 #zacold'thjngs, reſtrained and, fearful motions, aSin ſuch 
1n theywipter tomb /ce or Sypp.-: And.fo IT conglude of 
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the freht is offended, and a Man withdraweth himſelf 
for ſafegard in; beholding. obſcure things the Ejes 
are ſharpned, by drawing near, and as iti were dozing 
them as Painters uſe to do, when, they would look 
near ona» thing, whichefetis cauſed by a Pifure ſet” 
afar off : eAnd here [ will conclude 5 thoſe ſample Motions 
which areof: moſt Importance, proceeding untothoſe which con« 


ſiſtof multiplicity. 
O f the Motions of altſorts of Cloth. 


THe eMotons of (loth, thats as the Folds or Plaitt 
ought” to runne out every way like boughs from 
the Stemmeand Body of the Tree: and muſt be ſo made- 
that one Plait riſefromanother, as one bough, or one 
fiream— of Water iſueth out- from another, in ſuch 
wilſe,. that there be no parrof the (lob wherein there 
appear not” ſome of theſe motions; now theſe motions 
would be moderate, gentle and free, without” any imerrup- 
tions, moreto be admired for their grace_> and faculty , 
then for affeced. pains and induſiry, and becauſe_ all 
forts of (Cloth have their motions, as wellas Bodies, it 
muſt necds be that they differ between themſelves, ac- 
cording tothe differences.of rhe clothes. themſelves. 1 
Wherefore, they muſt be more light in fine Cloth; 

as Sarcenet, Linnen, Cypreſs, &C. inwhichrhe Plaits are} 
ſmall, raiſed ap, trembling, andas 1t* were ſweetly waving, 
ſomewhat” puffed up by extending and ſpreading thems 
ſelves like a Sail, . where the moon: receiverh more 
ftreneth by thewind, they do fall cloſe upon_rthe bare 
*>&n,asappeareth plainly inwomens garments,,n whomyou 
Shall ſee their 'I hin cdothes ſtretched upon_ their bart” 
kn, onchar- fidewhere the wind blaveth, and blownups 
on the contrary part, the ſame falleth out: 1m mantel; 
the loofeends of gird/esandgareerszvallwhich motions/do 
| S 2 moſt 
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moſt fitly belong unro the a_—_— of nimphsand other, 
goddeſſes, irrreſpett of their hohtnef; graſs and dwl ſhadows 
atc found in, tif®cioths, where the Phaits are few and 
grofs, 10 that they are capable but of flow motion, and 
therefore they ſink downward, and-can hardly fall 
cloſe to the bare s#, by reaſon of their own greſſeneſs, 
which ſuſtaineth them, and theſe motions do chietly ap- 
peare in cloth of gold, felt, thick leather &c: it which 
the eAir can have little force or none , wherefore the 
plaits or folds have their motiom accordin Bly as they are 
handled and preſſed by the wearer, as under the arme, and 
under the knee, by opening and firetching out the l/eop and 
the arme, ever making groſs, hard, and ſtiff folds, with- 
out- all ſlightings Or plyab eneſs, inſuch ſort, thatifa-Man 
may lay Finer clothupon them, they will eaſily bearit up 

without preſing down. 
Temperate motions, which are neither toogroſs, nor. 
too /iight, are ſuch as appear in the folds of tuff and other, 
doths of Fine wool, which therefore may convenient= 
ly be moved of the «Air, and are plyable toa- Mans 
lmns, and ſo making molt ſweet and pleaſant folds, they 
follow the bare very well, becoming very nimble, and 
falling phably abouttheL loyns. And hence have Ra- 
 phael, eAMichael «Angelo, Leonard, Gaudentins , «A lbertus 
Duren, and other Famons eMafters in Drapery , taken 
the methodand way of giving the true motions. unto garments, 
.as from— the moſt perfef pattern for their general uſe” 
ta making the mantells of the Saints, Pavilions or Tents, 
which arc made with this kind of Drapery, belides 
theſe, there are alſo other kinds of motions called turn 
ings and croſfings, which are proper wuato Damasks, Taf< 
faiaes, Sattins, Cloth of gold 8&&c: in which appeare ,folds 
&ofiing and breakiny each orher;” by the divers Yertue of 

the Drapery. hy 2-13 T4 77-.:505: 
Whence the Yenctians have taken their manner of 
SW | 2 Dra- 
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Drapery, who make their, folds much different from 
the ſaid motions of Raphael and the reſt, which indeed 
ought notto be uſed any where ſave in counterfeits 
by the hfe, where it ſeems they are- not onely tole= 
rable, but alſo very requifite; but in wy Fudgement they 
Should nor ordinarily be uſed in Hiftories, and yet” if 
 occaſion- do require that they should be repreſen- 
tedin any place, they ought” not to be done wholly, 
but only ſomewhat and reſembled with a->pretty touch 
andorace, inſuch ſort that they may not ſavourotan 
affected imitation of the natural garments, withour grace 
Or order which is often uſed of many with ſmall rea- 
ſon (as I think: ) thereare alſo other motions as of velvet, 
limber leather, &c. all which differ one from another, 
but I think theſe may ſuffice, without- proceeding 
any farther in the diſcourſe hereof; .only let th 
Painter be careful and induſtrious, as well herein as in the- 
reſt: Inſomuch as in the excelſency and perfetion thereof 
dependeth, as well hereon, as on the reſt; becauſe 
theſe motions of garments come {o-necr the /ife, thar it is 
evident, that they are able to make a-piture ſeem diſ= 
pleaſing and ilfavoured, procuring the ſcorn and laughter of 
the beholders, ſuch were fome of thoſe which were 
uſed by our Great Grandfathers Sonne Two hundred 
Years ſince, which ſeemed like round flicks, or candles 
hanging down-, which ſome of our. late workmen 
of good Note have alfo uſed , making their folds 
too long, hanging down. like Canes, without” any 
kind of grace. Another. defe# in the Drapery of old 
Pifures I find, which is; that” they ſeem to be made 
like unto Scales in ſome fort : which I think, rhey 
took from the imitation of the models of Men, cloathed 
with paper, which point afterwards attained to high 
perfetion, by the great — of Bramant, and eA _ 
4s Mons 
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eMontegnia, and was afterwards reformed, and made 
much more abſolute by eAtbert Durer, and Zucas of 
Leiden, and Aldigravers, whoſe Folds for the mot part 
nerelike guts confounded in one another. 


Of the Motions of Trees and all other things that are moved. 


J] Aftly the «Motions of every thing whichis moved, 
- ought” tobecxpreſſed with Fudgemen, according- 
ly as they agree with the thing whereunto they are 
oven, ſometimes quick, ſometimes fow, ſometimes 
moveable, ſometimes not: And Firſt of all in- Trees, 
when they are ſhaken with the wind; thereſmaller Cand 
therefore more plyablec)boughs, muſt bereſembled with 
{uch an ao, that they may more ſtrike one againſt 
another, by yeilding and declining from_— the part whence 
thewindbloweth, then the ſtiffer (and therefore flower) 
the Body notwithſtanding remaining ſorong and ſtedfaſt, 
the boughs growing from thence, begina little to bend, 
and the others which proceed from them a- lictle 
more, ſo thatintheend they shew the fame agt/ity, 1a1./ 
_ theleavermoſt of all; *it is true that all Trees have not a, 
like motion : For the Willow moveth, and is ſhaken ex» 
treamly, :the Pine-rree not- atall, or very little, and 
ſo forth of the reſt according to their natures, but by 
the way we muſt Note, that youns and tender Trees of 
Body, begin Firftro move from the bottom ofthe Body, 
ſhaking their boughsand leaves together. Herbs likewiſe_ 
whether they bear flowers or fruits, have trembling 
2wtions, according to the conditions of the winde which 
bloweth them, indalſo accordingly as they are forced or 
opprefied of any thing; as for, example, an Ear of Corn 
when a. Bird fits feeding upontit, which will not on- 
ty make it bend, buteven weigh it down to the Zarth , 


as well obſerved thats Country Fellow in Greece_, of a 
Painter, 
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Pinter, Whether it were eA riſtides or Painphiſus 1 do not 


well remember, who had painted a Bir upon an Ear 
of Corti, without making the _ a jot: In like 
ſort the motions of other unſenliible things; as quive= 

ring of Feathers, of wings and plumes, the wreathing of 
ropes, the knots of bands, flying of ſtraws, duſt; &c: muſt 
be expreſſed according to the violence done unto them; 
to the end there may no occaſion be given unto the 
meaneſt, toztaxand _ at Painters Cotherwiſe moſt ex. 
cellent; ) as not long ſince fell out, inthe work of 3 
good carver; vvhointheyvrong fide, vvhere he had 
carvedeſichaeleAngelo, made a blind Beggar, led by a 
Dos tyed witha ſtring about his Neck, which ſeemed 

to Bi ſo ftretched, that it” wasas /tiff asa ftaff , withour 

any bowins: which gave occaſion- to a waggiſh Boy to 

ſeoff at it, ſaying; thatif the» Dog, had ftrairned the 
ſtring {o harde, he had either been ſtrangled, or not able 
to £0 any farther ; which cauſed certain” Painters 
which were there to break into an extreame laugh- 


ter. | 

Many \uch blame worthy motions may bey found 
in Piftures, which would not fo eaſily eſcape they 
hands of Painters, if in- every thing they Paint, they 
did conſider; thatit is their own- diſgrace be it ne- 
ver ſoſmall; as rhe moſt diligent Leonard, and Ceſar Se+ 
ſtiur did out- of whoſe hands there never came any un- 
perfe&t piece of work; for in- the ſmalleſt herbs, you 
Shall find their moſt true Proportion; and Natural «ALo- 
H10N. | | | 
eAlbertus Durerus was no leſs carcful in this behalf, 
as may ſufficiently appear by his prints and coloured pieces, 
in which you shall find the /egitimate motions, even un- 
to the ſmalleſt hairs of thebeard, as in thar” of the Duke 
of Saxony, which was allo drawn again by Titianus, and 
afterwards in the hairs of St. S ebaſtians dog, 1n the print 
| T 3 of 
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of the horſes of ſenſe and death, and inthe- great leaves. 
of eAdamand Eve. | 1 

Themotions of the Seas muſt be otherwiſe expreſſed 
by repreſenting the divers agitations 'of the waters , as 
likewiſe in rivers, the flashing of the waters upon Boats, 
and Ships floating up and down onthe waters, through 
the uncertainty of the ſurges and the Ships reliftance. 
We mult alſo repreſent” the motions of waters falling 
down from-- an high place, but eſpecially when the 
fall upon ſome Rock or. ftones, where you 5hall fee 
rhem-- fpirting up into the e4ir, and ſprinkling all 
_ abour. 

Clouds alfo in theeAir require to have their, motions 
judiciouſly expreſſed, now gathered together with 
the winds, now violently conden/ated into Hail, Thunder 
bolts, Lightning, Rain, and ſuch like eAeteors: Finally 
you can make nothing, which requireth not” his 
proper motions, according unto which it ought to be. 
repreſented, bur having hitherto ſufficiently ( as I 
ſuppoſe) diſcourſed of theſe kind of morions, I will 
here $shut up all with the moſt ho: and vehement motions 
of the flaming Fire, haſtening towards an- end as that 
doth naturally, _—__ it be diversly flirred and 
blown with the wind, whereby notwithſtanding ga- 
thering more force, it is augmented and increaſed, 
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_ Art of Miniture 
LIMNING 


Hope that no Ingenuous perſor, will be ſo bold to 
attempt” thiseArt, beforehe can deſign, (thar is to 
* ay) further than Copying any Piture inw black and 
white, as Cole, black Chak, black Lead or the like. It is 
neceſſary to draw much after good Heads of plaiſter of 
Pari, becauſethe difference is much more- difficult 
to draw after around thenua flat, and after you have 
practiſed much by the Heads of plaifter, you muſt en- 
deayour to draymuch after the life; in black and white, 
beforeyou undertake the Art of Limning. 


The Colostobeuſed in Linning are tetmed thus; 


 {Maſlice, | 
Yell! Teliop outs}, 
[Ene: ocur, | 
Pinck. 


| Carmine, | 
6 xs [ndian Lake, 

Whites I "Y Red Red Lead, 
_ | Indian ed, 
Burnt Ocur,&C.} 


(Sap Green, Ulia Maths, 
Pinckand Bice,\p,, Dutch Bice, | 
Green's Green Bice, a Smale, f 
TerraVert. 3 indigo. 


tne, | ſ{vnya, | 
Browns-( ullins Earth, Blacks: Sea- cole, # 
- 1 Omber | Lampblack, | 
Roft. , Cherry Stone. } _- 
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Asfor Vermillion, Yerdigreaſe, Orpiment, &c. they are 
too courſe and pritty.to. uſe in water colours, Turnſoile, Litmus 
blew, Roſſet, Brafil, Logwood, Saffron, are more fit for. 


waſbing prints then curious Limning. 


Theway and manner of preparing colours, 
White Lead. 


To make your white ad that it” shall neither rſt nor 
ſhine, both which are no ſmall inconvenicncies in, 
the eArt of Linning , thereforey before you grind ei- 
ther of them, - lay them inthe Sur two or three dayes, 
which will exhale thoſe greaſy and (alt humours that poyſon 
and ſtarve the colours, beſides you mult fcrape away the 
ſuperficies of the white lead, and only reſeryethemiddleof 
it, then grind it with fair water, nds water, Wpona 
Pebble or Porphire, when it is ground havein readineſs a 
chalk:ftone with furrows init, into which furows put the co- | 
. bour whileit” is wet, andſolet itdry in the Sun, and it 
will beexceedingly deayſedthereby, after it” is through 
dry it muſt be_ waſhed in ſpring water, as for example, 


Let one Inſtance ſerve for all 
Colours tobe waſhedand boy. 


f han #- aPoundotwhite lead finely ground, put it into a> 

baſon of ſpring water, \tirr it a while together, ill 
the water be all coloured, then let it ſtand, and you will 
ſoon- perceiveagreaſy ſomtoartle, which ſcum blow off 
and powre the coloured water into a clean os, leaving 
the groſſer Body at the bottomeof the baſor behind , 
it being. good for nothing but groſfſer. uſes, let 
the purer part ſtand One howre or Two, untill it is 
quite ſeep, then.powre off the water from the colour, 
and put it in freſhwater, and ftirritasbefore _ 
-H | then 
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chen let ir ſettlehalt che time thar it did at fitſt, and 
then powre off the water into a clean baſen, leaving 
the comſer part behind; and. when it” is dry pur it up 
into popers for youruſe; then letthe other water which 
you powred off, ſertle, and then powre off the water 
from it, and take the colour when itis dry, and paper 
itas before, for your «ſe: colours thus refined five or fix 
times over arc the pureſt, and molt ft for the beſt uſe; 
and when you uſc it ſpread a little of it abour a fhel, 
withyour finger, and temper it with gumwater. 
Colours to be vvashedare theſe follovving. 


«Red Lead or eMene , «Mafticot, green Bice, blew Bice, 
Smalt, Ultamarine, Sap green. 
Colours to be ground are theſe. | 
' White Lead, Serus, Indian Lake, Brown Oker, Yellow 
Oker, " Pinck, Indigo, Umber, Cullins eanh, (Cherry ſtone, [i 
vory, Lamp black, [ndianred. 
a Of the Natureof Colours in general 
Engliſh . Ocur. | 
Yellow) This colour lies even inthe hellof itſelf, and 
is of greatuſe, eſpecially if well ground. C 
Pinck mixed with Bice, a good green. 
Green) The Faireſt Pia is beſt, wellgroundand tem- 
pered with blew Bice, allowitig one quantity of Pinck to 
three of blew Bice; to deepen this colour. in Lard= 
vhip oL Drapery, mix with it> alittle Indigo finely ground. 


Brown) This colour is ſomewhat greaſy; to cleanſe it, 
12 Te " burn 
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burn itina Crucple, afterwards prind it andit will be, 
good. | 
Indian Red. 


. DarkRed) Becauſe this colour is very courſe, you may 
uſe Unber , and a little- lake tempered, which is as 
good, = 


Black. | 
Black) Ivory and C' aſs ro areboth to be bu catin 
a Cruciple, and ſo ground ; Cherryſtone 1s | for Drapery, 
for a black Sattin, temper with it” a little white, Indian 
Lake, and Indigo, heighten. it withalighter mixture, deep 


* . q 


enit” with Ivory black, this was Hilhards way. 
: , \Twory Black, 


Black)Grind Ivory with a pittance of white Sugar Candy, 
which willpreſerye it from cracklingout of your ſhel. 


Indian Lake. 
Purple.) Grind this witha little gumwater, and when 


it-isground fine, before you purtit into the /hef, mix 
a little powder of white Sugar Candy, vvith it, vyhich vyill 
preſerve 1t from. cracking, after this temperature, you 
may ſpread it thiuly vvith your finger about the/hef}. 


Obſervations in Grinding. 


... Leave not your colour too moiſt, but thick and dammy, 
it after your colour be dry in- your ſhell, you rubbing 
your fingers thereon $hall find. any to come off, it- 
muſt bebetrer bound vvith-gwn, andif too muchgun, 
it will Þmeand beapt to oackle off after it is uſed. 


To waſh Bice. 


- ©. Blew) Grind your Bice fifſt very purely, then filla, 
large 
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large ſhell with clean-water, pur the Bice therein and 
ſtirrit, - thenler ir ſettle One hower, take gff the ſcum 
and powre off the water, then reſerve the bottome_- 
vyhenitis dry foruſe: To deepen this, uſe Litmns water. - 


How to chooſe your Pencils, 


| Chooſe ſuch Pencils asare dear an d ſharp pointed, not dis 
viding into parts, of theſe you muſt have in readineſs 
a ſeveral Penil, for every ſeveral colour. . | 


Toprepare a Tablet towork on with Miniture for Pittutes by the life. 


| Take an ordinary playing Card, polſh it with a 
Does Tooth, and make as ſmooth as you can the white 
fide of it, cleanſing it from all pots and extuberances 
then chooſe of the beſt abortive parchment, a Piece pro- 
portionable to your Card, which'piece with fine and 
clean ftarch paſt faſt on thecard, temper the ſtarch before, 
you paſt iton, inwthepalmeof your hand, that it may 
be free from Knots; letthew ard thus paſteddry, then 
makingyour grinding-/loneas clean vas may be, lay the 
card thereon_ with the parchment fide downwards, then 
with a Tosth burniſh or poliſh the backſ1de-as hard as you 
can, Note that the outſide- of then is beſk ro Limne 
| © upon, andmuſt therefore be outmoſt; = | 


The G round colour fora F ace. 


| Yourcard thus prepared, youarc to lay I ground Or 
primer of fleſh colour before you begin Þ your work, and 
thats muſt be rempered according to the complexion of 
the Face to be drawn; if the complexion be fair,” temper 
white, red lead, and lake, if an hard ſwarthy complexion 
mingle with your whieand red alittle fine «1; 5 1 'Or 


X = Eupliſh 
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Enpliſh Ocur, but Note that” your ground ought al- 
wayes to be fairer then. the Face you take; forir isa 
facile_z matter to darken a light colour, bur a difficulc 
ro lighten a deep one, for in Linning you mult never 
heighten, but work them down to their juſt c/our. 

Your ground thus prepared, you mult lay it on the 
card, Cordered as before) with a- Pencil bigger then 
ordinary, lay iton as ſmooth, even, and free from hairs 
of your Pencil, as 'tis poſſible, which that you may 
do) fill your Pencil fall of colour, rather thin or bend, 
then thick and grof, and with two or three- davber of 
your great- Penal, lay it on in an inſtant, the nim- 
blerit is laid on, the evener the colour will ly. 

Norte that you ought- to cover rather too:much 
then toolittle with this prime, cover ſomewhat more 
of thecardwiththe ground colour, then you $hall uſe 
for the Face. | 

- This done, take apretty large Pallet of Ivory, and 
before you begin_- ro work, temper certain lftrle heaps 
of ſeveral hadowes for, the Face, which you muſt tem- 


per with your finger about the Pallet, 
The Order of Shadowes for the Face. 


Sheays Tn all your Shadowes, remember. to mix 
ſomewhite, (exempligratia) for the red in the Cheeks, Lips, 
&c. temper Lake, red Lead, anda-little white, for the 
blew, as the Veins, &c, alittle [ndigo and white, for blew 

_ Bic isneveruſed ina Face, for wy nr. and weakeſt colour 
or ſhades, Lake and white, a little Ocur, andalittle [natoo, 
adding thereto if you will a ſmall pittance of Pinck or 
Maſſie for the deeper ſhadowes, *'white Engliſh Ocur, 
Umber, for the darkeſt and hardeſt ſhadowes, uſe "7 of and 
Pink mixt with Umber : Note that black muſt not by 
any means be uſedin-a Fice, for other sbadowes your 

.< Own 
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own obſervation mult direct you, for ir 1s impoſſi 
ble to give a general Rule_; for the hadowes inall Faces, 
unleſs we could force nature to obſerve the ſame method - 
in compofmg and modelling them, ſo that” one in every pun. 
##io should reſemble the other. | 

For your Light to draw by a> Northern is ac= rLigh 
counted beſt, which if ir fall fooping down from an high 
window, is beſt. 

Place your ſelf to your Dek, that” the ruin 
lipht may ſtrike in fidelong from the left-hand to the right, 
and obſerve that” in all your work it will shew tothe, 
beſt advantage, whenitis turned and ſeen by the ſame 
lopht it was drawn by. _ 

Let a Saucer or clean Shell of fair Water be ,,,.... 
ever on yourright hand , wherewith yourmay # £1mwieg. 
remper yourcolours and wash your pencils, together with 
a brush pencil dry, to cleanſe your work from duſt, alſo 
a tharp penknife, wherewith to take away ſuch ſpecks or 
hairs as may caſually mix with your colours, or fall into 
your card; you may alſo conveniently cover your 
pifture_> witha piece of paper, whereon to try your pen- 
cils before you begin to work, 


To begin a Face. 


Having theſe accommodations, draw the 7;;, ; 
lines of porphile (i. e. the outmoſt firoak) of a Face 25: 
with /akeand white, mingled very faint, by this oy 
conveniently mend the draught ( if falſe ) with a deeper 
mixture of the fame_— coloar, the lines being exatly drawn, - 
and true proportion, obſerved Cwhich is rhe chiefeſt 
thing of concernment ) next” obſerve the deeper and 
more remarkable ſhadowes, and with the fame faint Crimſon 

X 2 colour, 
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colour of lake and white, give ſome ſlight rouches and marks 
ſomewhat roughly of theſe ſhadowes, which afterward 
you'l finijsh. 


The Order to be obſerved in drawing by the life. 


1044 Firit you muſt only' dead colow the- Face, 
ſrring. as the Oyl-painters do, and not” meddle- 
with the reſt, and this firſt ſitting commonly takes 
up tWO hors. 

S-cod frivs, The ſecond fitting vvill require Four or 
Five hours, in that” time you are to go over the Face 
very carousſly, oblerving what ever may conduce ei- 
ther to likeneſs, or judicious colouring , alſo obſerving 
of the ſeveral graces, beauties, or deformities, as they ap- 
pear inzature, :orelſe in ſmoothneſs of shadowes, or 
cloſe and ſweet couching the colours. 

Twrdzig * Thethird fitting commonly takes up two 
or three hours, and is ſpent> in clog vvhat vvas before 
leftimperfe and rough;but uns: = in giving toevery 
deep ſhadow, the ſtrong touches and deepnings as well in the 
dark ſhadowes in the Face, as in the Eyes, Eyebrows, Hair 
and Ears, and theſe touches are ever the laſt part of this 
buſmeſs, and are never to be done till all the Zairand 
Drapery be finisht, theſe touches (if well done ) add cx- 


ccedingly to the lite. 


Concerning dead colouring. 


The dead colotring of a Face is togbe done the rougheſt 
and boldeſt of all; having drawn your Face with [a 
and white (as before) you mult take to the ſaid colour a 
littleredlead, tempering it to the colour of the Cheeks, Lips, 
&c. burtvery faintly, becauſe you cannot /ighten a deep 
colour, without hazard of ſpoiling the piftnre. = 

? 
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T he firſt colour to begin. the Face with, isthe 5;,1.,;, 
red of the Cheeks and Lips, ſomewhat ſtrongly £=*: 
the bottome of the Chin, if the party be beardleſs; over 
under and about” the Eyes you will perceive a delicate _; 
and faint redneſs, and underneath rthe- Eyes, inclining 
to purple colour, whichin fair and beautiful Faces is uſual, 
and muſt be obſerved ; the tip of the Ear, and the roots 
of the Hairare commonly of the ſame colour. 
All this you muſt do after themanner. of batching , 
with faint and gentle firoaks, washing it all along. In- 


Short, inyour deadcolonring you muſt cover your ground > 


with the aforeſaid red, and the ſubſequent ſhadows. 

Note ) Benot” too curious in your firſt working, but” 
regard a good bold following of nature, rather then- ſmooth 
curioſity, the roughneſs of the colour, you may end at” ans 
other {itting.; 


The ſecond work of Limning. 


Thered being done, the nextis the faint blews +71, j...,, 
abour the balls and corners of the Eyes, and the Procedure. 
pray and blewiſh under the Eyes, the Temples, &c. which 
you arealſo toworkfrom the uppermoſt part of the Face 
almoſt all over, but” exceeding ſweet and faint, by de- 
 grees, ſweetning and heightning your ſhadows, as the light falls; 
And in going over the Face, be fureto mark out- the 
hard ſhadows in the dark fide of the Face, under the Noſe, 
Chin, Eyebrows, &c. Astheheght falls, and ſomewhat 
ſtrong touches, innthole places ; am up your work toge= 
ther in an equal roundneſs, not” giving perfection. to 
toany particular part” of the Face, but viſiting all the 
parts curiouſly, and ina kind of randome, by which means 
you will better obſerve rhe likeneſs, roundne[s, poſtures 
colouring, or whatever elle is requiſite to the pertecti= 
on- of your work, 


Y Having 
/ 
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Tho hes Having done the fainter or lighter ſhades, and 
?reedere. ſomewhat” ſmoothed and wrought them.» 
into the- red, you may go over the hair, diſpolirig 
into ſuch ou folds or tramels, as may become your. 
Piture beſt. ; | FD 
 Youmullt at firſt only draw them.- with colour as near 
as you can, ſuitable_s to. the life, and after wash them 
lightly at” the firſt, and then once more peruſe your, 
work, being careful to fill up the void, empty atid bare _, 
places, which ares uncovered with colour , and ar laſt 
deepen it ſomewhat” 'more ſtrongly then before in the- 
deepeſt ſhady places, ſtill carefully obſerving the hfe; thu 
much for the firſt ſutting . 


The Order of Linning in the ſecond ating. 


The party being ſet juſt ins his former Seat, you 
muſtmoſt exa#h obſerve and curiouſly delineate with your 
pencil, thoſes ſeveral varieties of nature, which you 
did rudely trace out before, to do this you mult uſe the 
ſame colour in the ſame placer you did before, working, 
driving and ſweetning the ſame colours one into another; 
to the end that” nothing be left in your work with a. 
bard edge, uneven, or a lump together, but alſo ſo fwept 
and driven one into another, with the point of ſome- 
what aſharper pencil, then you uſed atthe firſt as thats 
your ſhadows may lye ſoft and ſmooth, being diſperſed and 
* gentlyextendedintoall, and towards the hehter parts of 
the Face, like arora vapoury ſmoak; but before this you 
mult carefully obſerve all the ſhadows and colours, 

The ground behind For the Groundbehind they Pitture, it1s 
a tha commonly blep or crimſon, fomewhat like 
a Sattinor red Velvet Curtain : if blew you muſt lay it thus, 
your. Bice being pureand cdeare washt,, temper as muchin 


ashell as will cover a Card, let it be all throughly _ 
| | an 
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and well bound withgun, then with a ſmall pencil, go 
about with the ſame colour, theporphile, that is the umoj 

froke and ambient ſuperficies of the Piftture, this done take* 
a greater pencil and therewih wash over ſomewhar careful- 
ly the whole ground that you mean to cover witha blew, 
ſomewhat thmand wairich, arid then with a reaſonable 
bip pencil fall of colour and flowing, lay over that place with 
a 1 and ſubſtantial Body of colour, which before you 
had only washt over, in the doing of this you muſt be 
very ſwift, keeping colour moiſt that you have laid, not 
permitting any part to dry til the whole be cove- 
red. 

&/ ( rimſon Ground. 

If you would have your Ground Crimſon like 7 Gini 
Sattin , you muſt with ndian-Lake trace out | 
where and in what- places you will have theſe foe 
and hard lights and refleflions to tall, which is feen i 
Sattin or Velvet, there lay your lights with a thin _ 
»aeriſh lake, and while it is yet wet with a ſtronger and- 
darker colour of lake thick | aq , lay the deepning and hard 
ſtrong ſhadows, cloſe by theother lights; your beſt way 
isto have apiece of Sattin before you to imitats. 

Afterthis lay your /innen wimh a. flat Yvhite; +, 1. :;, 
and the Drapery Iikewiſe fat, then go over *7-ncve 
your face again, endeavouring to reduce each (hadow 
to its true perfeion, then draw the lines of the Eyelids , 
expreſſing the reddark Noftril, the tbady entrance ins 
to the Eares, the deepneſs of the Zyebrows, and thoſe 
more perſpicuous notes and mark in the face, with a pen+ 
cil ſomewhat more crious and sharp then before, you 
may darken your groundas youſec will be moſt advanta- 
gious tothe ſettingout the Piture. | 


Tx Next 
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The Heir Next go aver your hair heightning and deepning 
itas youshall ſce by the life, drawing ſomelocks loole- 

- ly over the gromd, which would otherwiſe ſeem un- 
pleaſant. | 
Linen Shade, TO Shadow in Linnen, uſe black, vyhite, alittle 
yellow, andlelſs blew, rhe black muſt be deepned with Jwvory- 
black, with which mix alittle Lake, and 7ndigo, or Lit- 
mu blew, thus much for the ſecond fitting, 


. The manner of fintshing at the third fitting. 


_ Tra jig. The third will be wholly ſpent in giving 
the ſtrong touches and obſervations neceſſary tor the 
rounding of a face, which you will now better {ce rodo, 
the apparel, hairand ground, being already -finished. In 

this ſitting curiouſly obſerve whatever. may conduce to ſ6- 
militude, whichis the chicfeſt thing, as Scars, eMoles, 
&C. glances of the Eyes, deſcending and circumfleftions of the 
eAZouth, never make your deepeſt shadows ſo deep as they 


appear in the life. 
Thus much of the Face and three ſuttings, 
For Ornaments thus. 


Ornament. eArmonr filoea » for colouring armour, firſt lay Li= 
quid filver flat and even, which dyed and burnicht with a 
Tooth, temper the sbadows with Silver, Indigo, Litmus, 
and a little Umber,. work theſc 5þadows on- the Silver as 
directedby the life. 7 

Gold Armonr. For the gold armour, lay gold as you did ſaver, 
for the Shadow, Lake, Englizh Ocur, tempered with a 
little gold. F 

Prat. To expreſs ronndneſs and luſtre of Pearls, yours 
oround muſt bewhite and [ndigo, yours 5hadow black and 


SO 
Dias 


 Pintk, 
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Diamoiids are expreſt with a ground of flat Li- Diamons 
quid febver, the deepnins is (, berriſtone, black and [vory; the 
deeperche ſhadow, the fairer the Diamond. 

Lay a ground of {ikver, burniſht to the bigneſs xwiier 
of the Ruby, then- take Tiypentine of the beſt and pureſt, 
and temper with 1t> very neat a little /ndian Lake; 
thenvtakinganeedle, orſomeſmall /ron inſtrument heat- 
ed in aCandle, (lay or drop) a little of the compoſition-- 
upon the ver, fashioning the ſtone 1n a round or ſyuare, 
or what faſhion you pleaſe, with the point of your inſtru - 
ments, you mult letirlye a dayor rwo todyy, if itbe_ 
ro0 long in dryins, add to your compolition alittle 
powder of clarified «ALaſtick ; Thu receipt i not commonly 
known. | 
For any oreen ſtone, temper your 7urpentine_5 Emerald: 
with /erdicreaſe, and alittle_> Zurmerick root, firſt {crap- 
ed with /Vmezar, thenlet” itdry, then grind it to fine 
powder, and remper it. 

Mix Twpentine_> with Ultramarine, &c. 9%: 
Note thats the ground to all mult bez Liquid filver po- 
liſht. : 


A Lrue Receipt L0 make liquid gold. 


Take of fine leaf-gold, the VAue of 2s, 6d, #qvidge6- 
grind this gold with a ſtrong and thick gum-water upon a 
reaſonable large flone, which you muſt grind very fine, 
and painfully ; as you grind it, ftill add more of your; 
ſtrons 9um-water, and though the gold look never lo black 
and dirty *ris never the worſe, having brought” it ro 
a competent fineneſs, wash iti, a great {hell as you did 
Bice; &c. Being very clean add to it a lirtle> quantity 
of e Mercury ſublimate, with the- point of your Knife, 
which you muſt temper withir, anda very little gum 
tobinditinthe /hel, and as it ſettles, and begins to dry 

| ins 
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in” the ſhell, shake it together, and remove- and 
ſpread the gold about the f1des of the ſhell, thatir may 
be altogether of one colour and fineneſs, uſe with fair 
water, as you do the other colours. = : 

N=. So for quid fifver, only obſerves (and 'tisa ſe- 
cret) that when- your fiver either with long keeping or / 
moiſineſs of the 4ir becomes ftarved and rſly; you muſt 
tro prevent this inconveniency, before you lay the- 
filver Cover over the place witha little Fuice of Garlick, 
which will preſerve it. 


Of Landskp. 


La»ikip. In drawing Landski with water colours ever begin 
with theSkie,andifthere be any Su#beams,do them firſt. 
Purple Clouds, For the Purple Clouds, only mingle Lake and 
white. 

Tells. T heSun-beams, Maſticot and white. 

Nr. Work your blew Skie with ſmalt only, or Ultra- 
marine. 

weez, Aryour firſt working dead colour all the piece over, 
leavenothing uncovered, lay the colour ſmooth and even. 
vwzez, Work the Se down- inthe Horizon fainter as you 
draw near the Zarth, except in tempeſtuous skies, work 
your further eAZountaihs ſo that they should ſeem to 


be loſt intheeAzrr. 

x4 Your firſt ground muſt be of the colour of the Earth 
and dark, yellowiſh, brown, green, the next ſucceſſively 
as they looſe in their diſtance mult alſo faint and abate 
in their colours. 

xre5, Beware of perſetionata diſtance. 

16. Eyerplacc light againſt dark, and dark againſt light 
(thatis) the only way to extend the proſpe# far off, 
15 by oppoting light to ſhadows, yet ſoas ever they muſt 


looſe 
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looſe their force and vigor in proportion as they re- 
move from the Eye, and the> ſtrongeſt ſhadow ever 
nearelt hand. 


eA DarkGreen. 


For a dark oreenfor Trees mingle 4 "TY Pinck, and 
Indigo, the deepeſt ſhadows of all in greenare made with 
ſap green and Indigo. 


eA Rare ſecret to preſerve ( olours. 


Take Roſemary water double diſtilled, and with a few 
drops of it, temper your {hell of white, and you $hall 
ſee it become inſtantly perfe& white, however dead 
and faded it was before, beſides this water allayes the 
Bubbles in white and wnber, which are uſually very 
troubleſome in the grinding them. | 


Some general obſebuicion in Miniture: 


1. If your colours peel or by reaſon of the greaſineſs 
of your Parchment will not-lic on, mix with thema 
very little Zarwax, and t'will help them: 

2. Sit not above two zardsfrom him you draw by. 

3. Draw not any part” inthe face of a pitture exatly 
at the firſt, neither. finiſh aeATomh, Eye or Noſe, ll 
the reſt of your wok comeup, and be wrought toge= 
ther with it. p- 2 =: 

4. When you have finished the Face, make the par- 
ry ſtand up to draw the Drapery by hum. — _. oe 

_ 5. LerthePary youdraw beet inan higher ſeatthen 
yourſelf thatdraw. —_ 


r_s 
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To make Crayons or Paſtils. 


z-fil: To inſtance one for all, if you were to make 
a Paſtil for a brown complexion, grind on your ſtone, ſerus, red 
lead, or vermillion, English ocur, and a little pinck; to this 
add a proportionable quantity of plaiſter of paris, burntand 
finely ſifted, mix this with the other colours, and you may 
role1rup. | | 
Ne. Mix white Serus with all your other colours, and 

ſome inſtead of Serus uſe T obacco pipe clay. 


T o make white. 


Sr. Take two parts of ordinary chak, and one part” 
of eAllum, prind thoſe together, fne, make them up- 
ina lp, burn them in a Cruciple and uſe them. 


Tomake white Lead. 


mhice tad Take a ( ruciple whereinto put ſeveral ſmal 
plates of clean Lead, cover, them with white wine V megar, 
luit che Pot cloſe and dig an hole_, in a dunghill, where let it 
abide for the ſpace of {1x weeks; Take it itup and ſcrape 
off the ſuperfluities of the white Lead, and fo uſe them. 


To prepare a Card fora Pitture. 


Wet a card all over with a great pencil fo foone as 
the water is funck in, burniſh it ſmooth on the back-/ade, ha- 
vingtemperedſomeſtarchwith a knife in the palmeof your 
hand ſpread itover, inſtantly lay ona piece of abortive 
parchment, let it be preſt in a bogk till it be almoſt dry, 
then ſmooth it on the back-/ade? 


Topreſerve Colours fresh, grind them wath the gall of a Neeet. | 
To prepare White Excellently. 


rhe. Take ſome Serus which being grofly bruiſed and 
A? A put 
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put into a finecarthen Baſon, put to it a good quantity 
of running. water diſtilled, wherein wash the Serwe till 
it be throughly dean and purged, which you shall know 
by the Taſte of the water, which is drained from 
thence. bW- 

Is made thus, take of Oy of Turpentine one> Yernig. 
pound, Sandrake one pound, Oy of Spike one pound, 
mixt the Oyles together, andletall ftand over the fre 
till the Sandrake be diſſolved, if the fireshould chance 
tocatch hold on this, clap a pewter dh over it. 


Concerning W ax-work or Moulding, to make the Moulds, 


Takea good big lump of plaiſter of Pars and 7% Mole 
burn irin a Craciple till it” be red hot, ler ito, then beat 
it” very fne, and ſearſe it through a Tiffany Sieve; be 
very cautious that” the wind come not at it, for that” 
will hinder its hardening; after it” be tempered keep it wraps 
up in-a-dean brown paper, uſe it thus; take any Earthen or. 
PewterVeſſel, thatis shallow, and pur ten. or twelve 
as mi of fair water in it, then prepare your fruit, and 

ind a rag round it like a cord in a wreath long wayes 
on the frut: ther take ſome linſed Ole or ( which is more 
cleanly.) Oyl of ſweet eAlmonds, with which in- a pencil be- 
ſmear the Lemmon, or (what _ it be) on the one 
ſide, which lay uppermoſt, your Lemmon thus prepared, 
take ſome of your ſified plaiſter of Pars, and temperit” 
in the fore-mentioned water to a pretty thickueſs, then- 
as ſpeedily as may be with the helpof your ſpoon, caſt 
it onthe oled Lemmon, lay it on very thick, leaſt the 

thinneſs of the eMomld ſpoil the work; wheny'tis hard- 
ned ( which will be ina- ſmall time) rake away your 
ray, leaving the lnnen({till faſtin ir's balf mould, which 
done turn the ha#dned fide downward, then O0yl the other. 
half of the Lemmon together, with the edges of the 
Aa mould, 
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mould, which the rag did cover; then waſh your porringer 
or veſſel where the tormer plaiſter was cean and prepared, 
and caſt on more plaiſter of Pars as before, obſerve, it- 
mult not be too thick when you caſt it on, and after, 
'tishardned, you muſt put no more watertoit, for then 
it will crumble; when you have done the moulds fo, and 
madea notch that one may fall fily into the other, tye 
them cloſe together, having before well Oyled them, 
and keep them for «ſe. 


Tocaſt m theſe ILoulds. 
To «ff. Uſethewhiteſt and pureſt Virgins wax. 


To colour the wax anſwerable tothe things you mould. 

7s coo. Fora Raddyh your ground is Serus, which muſt 
be afterwards painted over with Lake, the top of the 
Raddiſh painted with Yerdigreaſe, all other ſuch colours mult 
be rempered with gum water; gum water 15 thus made, 
diſlolve a lump of pure gum eAraback about” the bigneſs 
of a Walnut, in two ſpoonfalls of fair water, herewith tem- 
per your colours. 

Note that” every thing eAſouldable is cither all of 
one, and the ſame colour, asa ( Lemmon) or ſtriped and 
particoloured with different colours, as a Pear, Pearmain, &C. 
Now ſuch as are of one colour may be caſily caſt all of 
the ſame colour; bur ſuch as are varicated muſt be kept out 
afterwards by colours tempered with gumwater (asabove) 
you colour your wax by putting into it whileſt it is hot 
and melted 1n- a Gally-pot, a little linnen bag of that colour 
=_ uſe, provided that the c/our be before bruiſed very 

ne. 

As to particulars for the Lemmons or eApricocks, take 
only Turmeric in-a bag, for Oranges turmerickand red Lead 
_ well rempered; eApples, Pears, qr Grapes, turmerick and 
a little Yerdigreaſe, Fallnats and Figs, mix turmerick and 
Englich Ocur, and Umber all in-a bag together, Crummbers 

5 or 
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or Hartichoaks, Peeſcods or Filbirds, turmerich , verdijeaſe Cop F 
and Serus, all put into ſeveral baggsand fleeptin the Yir< 
pinswax, when tis melting as before mentioned, for Da- 
maſon bruiſe Charcole, Indigo and blew ſtarch ina bag toge- 
ther, for flech colour, white Lead, and vermilion mixt, &c. 


T o counterfeit Rochcandid fweet meats. 

Diſſolve thequantity of a walnut of gum Araback Recheang: 
in two ſpoogfulls of clearwater, let it be very thick, then, 
take any piece of broken Yenice glaſs, the thicker the 
better, beatitinamorter, ſo ſmall as you pleaſe, that 
it may ſerve your occaſion, daub over. ſome caſt ſweet 
meats, with the fore-mentioned gum water, ſtrew this 
powder on.Þ them, and t'will with much delight ſatisfie the 
expectation, | 8) 

Additional Obſervations out” of a eAanuſcript of 
Mr. Hilliards touching Minture. 

When you begin to Linn temper. all your colours 
fresh with your Fnger, in your/ſhel, or on your pallat, 


Pearl. 

Your Pearl muſt belaid with awhite mixture, with a 
little black, a little Indigoand eMaſfiick, but” very little 
in compariſon of the- white, notto the hundreth part 
that dry, give the /ight of the Pearl witha little flver, 
ſomewhat more to the light then the ſhadowed fide_,, 
then takes a white allai'd with _ and under- 
neath the ſhadowed fide give it a compaſsing ſtroak , which 
Shews a refleion , then without” that a ſmall ſhadovy 
of Seacole undermoſt of all: Butnote, your fifver muſt 


be laid roundand full. | 


The manner how to draw vvith Indian Ink, © 
Todraw with Indian Inkafter themanner of vyaſhing, 
or inſtead of Indian Ink take Lamp-black or Bread burnt , 
temper a-little of your =_ Ink with fair vhater, inw 
| 4 2 _o# 
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a-ſhell, or upon your hand, your outlines being drawn. 
with Cole or black Lead, take an indifferent- long ſharp 
pointedpencil, dip the- point into fairvvater, then dip the- 
pencil 1nto the- Indian Ink, and draw all your outlines 
very faint, (Note thatall thev temperature of Indian Ink 
mult be thin and vvateriſh, and not too black) when it” is 
dry, takea little -um_of ftalevvhite bread, and rub out the 
outlines which you drew with the Cole, (if too black) then 
daſh on your ſhadows very faintly, and deepen it by degrees, as 
youthink convenient, then finish it with /tipples, itbe- 
ing moſt advantagious to any one thatshall practice» 
Limning, beware of taking too much colour in your pen 
cl, which you may prevent” by drawing the penal 
through your Lipps; in laying on your s5adows, never 
lay them — to deep, but deepen them down by degrees, for 
if toodeepyou can never heighten them again. 


How to prevent your colours from ſunking in. 
Take Reach eAllumand boyle it in fpring vyater, then- 
takea bit of aſpunge and dip it into the vvater, and wet 
the back-/ide of your paper that you intend to draw on, 
very thin, whileſt the vvater ishot, in the wetting of it 
be as nimble_ as you can, and this will prevear it 
from /mnkins. E , 


Themannerhow to draw vvith vvater colours upon Sattin. 
Take Ii glaſs and ſleep it Four and twenty hours 
in:water, then boyl it in irc of vine untill ic be very 
danmy, which you will perceive by dipping your fin- 
er antO it, then after, your outlines are drawn upon 
the Sattin, take an indifferent big penal, and wash it 
thin over as far as your outlines are, which will prevent 
your colours from — ſinking or flowing. 


ha eA farther obſervation in grinding of colours... 
_- Obſerye 1n grinding u/tramarine and other colours, that 


your 
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your motion be not too: ſwift, bur grind it gentle and flow, 
becauſe the ſifineſs of the mation, cauſeth the ſtones to 
heat, by which conſequence your colour will ſtarve or. 
looſe ſomething of it's Luſtre, eſpecially if it be a colour 
of no great Body as Pinck and Indigo, &c. obſerve, 
in grinding white, that you grind it not»too much, 
leaſt it prove greaſy or oyly, or ofa dirty colcur. 

How toprepare Umber. 

Take Umber and grindit very fine, put itinto an earth- 
en pot Or gally pot, of fair water, cover it over and keep it” 
from duff, and in froftyweather, let it freeze untill it thaws 
of itſelf, rhen power off the water, and when it is dy 
put it up in paper for your uſe. And when you temper 
itin, your ſhell, ule a drop or two. of white Onyon water 
which will preſerve it from cxckling, 


The Art of Ecching, 
The (Grounds and Rules of Etching. 


Efore that” you begin to Etch upon. copper, it is 
B very neceſlary to practiſe; the Ar of drawing, till 
you be able if need _— to draw any head 

after the. life, or to draw a deſign , for if you in- 
rend to pra#ccethe eArt of Etching, you will find itvery 
profitable to draw after good prints, which ate well de- 
figned, andygraved, and when you have praftiſed ſo long 
that you are able > to coppy any print, or drawing very ex- 
atly, then draw after good Heats of plaiſter or fgures , 
according to your own fancy, which will learn»you 
to ſhadow according toeAr, if well obſerved, there- 
fore be ſure when. you draw after plaiſter, to obſerve 
very exaaly to take- the true outlines or circumferences, 
and then rake notice how the ſhadow falls, then ha- 
dow it very faintand ſoft, vwyhere need requires. The 
printewhichIrecommend -— you as abſolutely the _ to 
| B —— earn 
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learn toEtch or Grave after, be the prints of Henry Goldshis 
and Hermon «Muller, therefore it 1s very convenient 
to leaan to batch vvith the Pen exattly after. either of the 
aforeſaid prints of Goldſhis or «Muller, and when you 
have brought- it to that perfefion, and can draw very 
well after plaifter, you may praftiſe to draw after the life; 
but before youdray after the life, you muſt be very 
exaf and:true in your outlines Or circumferences. 

The Inftruments with their particular names 
which are uſed to Etch withall. 

A (oper plate poliſhed, a piece- of ground bound up 
ina on + Sik or T. Faq and preſerved fromany 
duſt or greaſe; and about twenty Needles of all fzes, the 
beſt are made art Cleafe; then take the Needles and ſet 
them - indifferent deep into ſome round ſlender ſticks about 
a ſpan long, with a Needleat one of the ends of the flicks, 
and a pencil at the other, a ſcraper, a polyher, and two or. 
three good French gravers, well groundand whetted, and a © 

air of Compaſſes, a Ruler, ſomepgreenwax, a Bottle which 
holddch ſowe half a pound of ſingle eAqua forts ſtop- 
ed Eloſe with ſoft wax, ſome white >, Lead, aStift, a hand 
Vice to hold the Plate over the fre, an O»l flone. 
The uſe and property of every particular Inſtrument. 

The Copper Plate is the only matter to Etch upon ; 
theground is tolay upon the Copper Plate, when they 
are both warmed; your Ieedles are to hatch withall upon 
the ground, the pencil is to wipe away the bits of ground, 
which riſe when you hatch upon the ground with your 
Neeeales, the ſcraper is to ſcrape_z out” any thing that is 
amiſs, the Polisher is ro make ſmooth any place that is 
rough, ſothatyoucanmend any place that is amiſs ac- 
cording to yourown Mind; theGravers are to mend 
here andtherea firoak where need requires. Butnote, 
that” your Gravers muſt be ground, and whet very ſharp 
and ſmooth, upon an Oy/ ftone_ before you uſe them, 
your 


[| 
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your. Compaſſes are of very little- uſe inv Etching, ex- 
cept it” be to meaſure a diſtance, or ſirike a Circ, the 
Ruler is uſed ro hat-all the ſtraight hatches or Lines upon 
thePlate. ThepgreenwWaxis uſed ro make a Wallround 
about the edzes of your Plate, to keep the e4qua fortis 
from running off from the Plate, rhe Aqua forts is the 
finisher of the vvork, vvhen you have hatched the de- 
/pr upon the Plate with your Needles. The white, 

ead 1s uſcd to ſcrape upon the back-/ide of the drawing or 
print that” you Etch after, The Stift is uſed to draw 
through all the outmoſt Lines or circumferences of 
the print or drawing which you Etchafter. The Ol flone 
is to vvhet” your Gravers upon; having theſe things 
in readineſs, Note that if it bea black Ground thar 
lyes upon the Plate, then you mult takewhite Lead and 
rub it” upon the back:ede of theprint or drawing which you 
intend to Etch after, bur if it be a vvhite Ground; 
then you muſt take black Lead, ora piece of Charcole 
andrubon the back of yourprim as aforeſaid. 
The manner and way to make the Ground, 
Take a quarter of a pound of /irgins wax, and halt a 
uarter of a pound of Expoltum burnt, of eAmber One 
(unce, of Maſtick One Ounce. Having all theſe materials 
in readineſs, you muſt take the eAZaſtich and the 
Expaltum= and beat them very fine in a mortar; this be= 
ing done, take a new earthen Pot, and put the wax 
into it, and ſet it uponyÞ the fre, let not the fire be 
tooho,which if you do it will burn the ground, therefore 
when they arethroughly meled,take it off from the fre, 
and pour thegroundout intoa Pot of fair water, and make 
itup intoa Ball, and preſerve it from duſt; and when 
you will uſe it, takea quantity of it and bind itup inva 
picce of T affatae or Silk, and uſe itas hereafter. 
eA red Ground. 
Grind red Lead, very wengn=- with Yerniſh, 
BÞ 2 A 
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4 white Ground. 


Take of wax one Ounce, Ron two Ounces, mel them. 
together, add thereroa quarter of an Ounce of Fenice 


Serus, finely ground. 
eA black Ground. 
Spaltum. of [ſphaltum EW Oo parts, Bees wax One part, melt them 
together, being warm, lay it tbinly on- with a Lawn rag. 
Another Ground. 

Grind red Lead with Linſeed Ol; Note, your ground 

muſt be laid very thin. 
T he manner and way to lay the Ground upon the Plate. 

Take ſome ( harcole and kindle them, this being done, 
take an hand-yice and ſcrew it faſt to one of the corners 
of the Plate, asnear to theedze as you can, becauſe> 
you mult lay the ground all over the Plate, then- take 
the Plate and hold it over the fre, till it be ſo warm to 
melt the ground, then take the ground which is bound up 
and abit to and frowupon the Plate till it be coveredall 
overalike; then take of the /tifeſt Feathers out of a Ducks 
wing that is not ruffled, and ſpread the ground very thin, 
and ſmooth every wherealike upon the Plate, but have 
aſpecial care youheat not” the Plate too bor, leaſt you 
burn the ground; which it itbe, theground will break up 
when you put on the Aqua fortz and ſpoil the Plate; you 
may diſcover when it is burnt, by its riſing as it were 
ſandy, which if you perceive, you mult take a clean linnen 
rag,and warming the Plate, wipe thegroundcleanoft,and lay 
anewas aforeſaid. Burtif you perceive the ground to 
be /mooth and not ſandy, take it off from» the fire, and 
when it 1s old, take a picce of Linkand hold under. 
the ground till you have ſmoaked it very black, bur let- 
not the fame touch the - ground, leait you burn it, this 
being done, if the Plate be cold hold it” over the fre 
again.” till it bejuſt warm, to let the ſmoak melt into the 
ground, that it may not rub off under. your hand, _ 
: 0 
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hold it off from— the fre, with the ground-/ide of the 
Plare downwards for to preſerve it from the duff, other: 
wiſe when the ground is warm, duft will flye in and 
ſpoil it, therefore you muſt hold ir with the ground-fide 
p pun: untill the ground 15 cold. FJ 

The way to draw the outmoſt lines of any Print or drawing upon 
the ground of the Plate >. 

Firſt take the drawing or Print which you intend to 
Etchafter, and ſcrape alittle vyhite-lead upon the batk-/ide 
of it, then take a feather and rabit over. every where 
alike, and /hake off that which remains, then- take 
the print and lay.it upon the Plate on that ſide the ground 
is, then faſten the four corners of the print to the Plate 
witha little ſoft wax; this being done, take the Sift 
and draw upon the print all the> outmolſt arcumferences 
and linesexattly, and when you have ſo done; take off 
the prin: from the Plate, andall the ſame ontliner and 
crcumferences which you drew upon- the print with the 
Stift, will be exaly and unfailably upon the ground, 

Several Obſervations in Hatching, . 

Firſt obſerve exattly and judicoufly how your principle 

15 ſhadowed, and how cloſe the Hatches joyn, and how 
they are /aid, and which way the light falleth or. cometh 
the /ight muſt fall all one way, for if the light fall fide wayes 
11->yourprint, you mult hatch the other fide which is far= 
theſitrom the light darkeſt, and ſo place your lights alto< 
gether on the one fide, and not” confufedly tro have the /pbt 
come on both ſides alike, as if tt ftood in rhe midſt of 
many hghts, for neither doth the /ght withall its brizht< 
neſs illuminate any. more then that*parr that is direttly 
oppofete unto it; then obſerve exatly how cloſe all the- 
Hatches joyn, and how they are laid, and which way 
they miſt and wind, then} follow them as cxaftly as poſs 
fibly you can, But before that you begin to Hatch or 
(badow, you mutt draw all the outmoſt lines with a Needle 
| &C upOort 
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upon the ground, as eAriificially as youcan; and then 
you muſt ſhadow its with your Needles of ſeveral ſorts 
according to: your principle, and when you will make 
a broad ftroak, then break off the point of a great Needle 
and whet it” upon an Oy/ ſtone four ſquare untill it comes 
to 4 point; and if you will hatch fine ſtroaks, then you 
muſt uſe fine pointed Needles, and if middle ſizes, then 
break off the point of a middle fize Neeedie, and whet it as 
aforeſaid, and fo according to all /zes. But ſome, 
eMafierrwhen they make a bold ftroak, hatch it fine at firſt, 
and ſo by degrees make them broader. 
Neceſſary Obſervations in Etching Landskips. 
Obſerve when you Etch Landskps, to make or. hatch 
that” which isneareſt tothe Eye darkeſt, and ſo ler ir 
loſe or decline its ſhadows by degrees, and that which is 
furtheſt off muſt be fainteſt, and ſo loſe equally by de- 
orees; theſame Obſervation muſt bev in making the 
Ske, for. that which is neareſt to the Eye muſt be' the 
darkeſt ſhadowed, but in general as faint and ſoft as poſli- 
ble, and ſoalfolet” it ſe by degrees as betore 1s men- 
tioned, -andthenearer the:Skie cometh to the ground, 
the more it muſt loſeand be fainter; but when they as 
it were meet together the Skie muſt quite be loft, and 
when you have hatched it as exa&l as you can poſibly with 
your Needles, according to they print or drawing, that” 
you do it after; this being done, compare them exattly 
and judicionſly together, andif you findir- like the 8r7< 
pinal, take ſome preen ſoft wax, and make a wall round 
about the edges of the Plate. | FTE: 
How to make the W ax wall round about the Plate, to keep the 
eAqua forts fromrunning off fromit. 0G 
Take ſome green ſoft wax and temper it till it be warme, 
then draw tt into a hong ſlender roul as long as will reach 
aboutthe- Plare, then fatirand faſter ir abour the eres 
of the Plate, and letit be about half anincbigh, then 
take 
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take an old knifeand bemitin_ the fire, and ear the wax 
round about under the Plate very cloſe, otherwiſe the 
eAqua_ forts willrun our, but be ſure to faſten the wall 
asnear to the edzer of the Plate as you can convenients= 
ly, then” pour the 4qua forty upon the Plate, letting 
ithetill it be deep enough. | 

How to uſe the Aqua_- fortis on the Plate. 

You muſt uſe ſingle Agua fois, Take a quantity of 
eAqua fortis and pour it into aglaſsand mingle it with a; 
little Yinegarto weaken itif it betoo ſirong, or a little 
eAqua_ forts which hath been uſed before, for in caſe 
the Aqua. forts work too firong, it will make> the work 
very hard, and ſometimes make the- ground to break 
up; and when.» you have temperedit very well, poure 
it upon- the Plate almoſt as high as the waxwall; the deeps 
erthe eAqua fortu lyeth, the harder it will eat, and when. 
you perceive it tobe dep enough, pouroff the 4qua 
forts from — the Plate into a glaſs, and preſerve it ro 
mingle with other as aforeſaid; this being done, take 
ſome fair water and waſh the Plate, and then take off 
the wax wall and preſerve it for. the ſame uſe- again, 
chenwarmethe Plate and take a dean linen ras when its 
is indifferent warme, and: rub off the pround from - the 
Plate very clean, then takeſome Oy and rub over. the 
Plate to clean it, and if you perceive that”? the A4qua for- 
t5 hath nor eaten as deep in ſomeplaces, as it should be, 
chen it muſt be helped witha Graver. Ws: 
Obſervations by which you may know when it 1s deep enough, 

When-'the eAqua fortis hath lain upon the Plate a 
little» more then a quarter of an hour, ot half ati hour, 
there being no certainty in time, becaufte fometimes 
the Aqua fortis will work ffronger then) at another;there-- 
fore when you think ir is deep —_ pour off the 
Aqua fortis from the Plate into a g/aſs, then waſh the 
Plare with alittle fairwater, then take a Knife and ſorape 

Ce off 
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off a little piece of the ground where it” is hatcht, and 
may be leaſt prejudicial to the- Plate, and if you 
perceive it not to be deep enough,take alittle candle tallow 
and mel itin a poo, and while it 1s warm, take a pencil 
and covertheplate with it, where you ſcraped the ground 
off, then pour the aqua-fortis upon it again, andletir 
lye till you gueſsit ro be deep enough; then pour. the 
Aqua forts from the Plate as aforeſaid, and at any 
time when you | +180 that the equa forts doth nor 
work ſtrong enough, you pour off half the o/d, and re- 
fresh it with ſomenev, for when the eAqua- fortis hath 
been- upon the Plare abourt'half an hour, it will bes 
much the weaker, becauſe the ſtrength of it” doth evapo- 
rate away, and by alittle praftice you will come- to 
the certain knowledge when the Aqua fortir hath eaten deep 
enough. 

 Anotherwayto know when it is deep enough. 

' Take a little piece of a Copper plate, and lay a ground 
upon itas you before. mentioned, and make a wax 
wall about it, then hatch it with ſeveral hatches as you 
think beſt, and when you pour the Agua fortis upon 
the one, pourit upon the other, and when you think 
they be eaten deep enough ,. pour the Aqua fortis from... 
the little Plate, and wah it with ſome fairwater as afore- 
ſaid, then take a Knife and ſrape_; off alittle piece of 
the ground from they little Plate where it is hatcht, and 
in caſe you percieve it not” deep enough, cover the 
place again with ſome warme candle-tallow, and then pour 
the 4qua fortis upon 1t again till you guels its be e- 
Laogld then pour the 4qua fortis from the little Plate 
again, andtry as before, and if you ſecittobe enough, 
pour the Aqua fortis from the great Plate, and waſh it- 
with a little 1 water before you warmit, or. elſe the 


eAqua fortis will flainthe Plate. 
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eA way to lay a white Ground upon a Black. 
- Firſt you muſt underſtand rhat moſt grounds are. black, 
and when you lay awhite gromnd uponablack you muſt 
not ſmock the black with a Link, and you mult lay the 
undermoſt ground the thinner, when, you lay a white _; 
ground upon it; and if you would lay a white ground up- 
oN ablack, takeaquantity of Serice, as much as you 
think will coverthe plate, and grindit very fine with gum 
water, and temper it very thin, then take apeniland waſh 
the plate all over very thin and even. | 
 Thewaytolsy aredGround upon ablack Ground. 
Takethered Chak andgrindit” very fine with gum water, 
then take a pretty big pencil, and nap the plate all over. 
with the redground very thin and ſmooth, as before men- 
-—_ Ron... . , Ku, , 
eA Receipt for a around taken oitt of a Manuſcript of Collots. 
ns of a wx V oy mo and half 
a quarter of a pound of the beſt Expolium_ burnt of Amber; 
and half a quarter of a pound of eM/fiick if it be warm 
weather, becauſe it doth hardenthe groundand preſerve 
itfrominjury, when youlean with your handbardupon 
it; if it be cold vyeatber, then take but an. ounce of 
eMaſiick, - this being obſerved, then take an ounce of 
Rofm, and an ounce of Shoomakers pitch, and half any 
ounce of otherpitch,' half an ounce of Yernijſh; having 
all theſe materzals in readineſs, take a new earthen por , 
and put the /irgins vyax intoit; and when it is _ ; 
ſtir itabour, and putinthe other materials by deprees as 
beforementioned, and when they are throughly ming- 
ledand melted, take thepot off from rhe freand pour it” 
out ina dean e _ and work it intoa Ball, and 
preſerve :iitfrom duſt and greaſe, and when you have oc-« 
caſion tomake uſe of it, take a quantity thereof and 
bind it up'ina piece of Sik, and make uſe of it as be- 
fore mentioned. 
= | Dd The 
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 TheGround of Rinebrant of Rine.. 
' Take half an ounce of Zxpoluny burn of Amber;:one 
ounce of Virgins vvax, half an ounce of «Maſtich, 
then take the eMaftick and: Expolium, and beat them 
_ ſeverally very finein.a Mortar; this being done, take'a 
new earthen pot and ſetit _ a (. hareole- fre, thentpur- 
the Virginsvyvax into itandmeltit,: thenshake into itthe 
eMaſlick and Expoltum_—by : degrees, ſtirring the Wax: a- 
bout till they be throughly mingled, then pour it forth 
into fairvvater and makea Ball of it,” and uſeit as before 
mentioned, but be ſure youdo not” hearthe.plate roo 
hot when- you lay the ground on it,” and lay your Hack 
ground yery thin, and thewhiteground upon it, - this is the 
only way of Rimebram. BEE BABES. 
T he way topreſerve any Hue which 1s laid upon 
aPlatein Frofiy weather. © 
Take theplateand:wrap'it very warm ina wollen cloth , 
and lay it»in the warmeſt place youcan convenient; 
for if the froſtis gotten into the ground, it will break up 
when you pour the Hua fortisupomit;: Hl 
eA way to prejerve the Plate frominjury of the Aquas - ' 
He _ fortis, where the Ground breaks np. | 
: > If you perceive the ground.to break:upim- any place, 
pour off thee Aqua-,fortu from the:plateand;wafb it with 
2 little fair water, then: take a quartityof Candle tallow and 
mel; 1c11--2 ſpoon, and whilei1t is/warm take: a pencil nnd 
cover the Plate which is:broken up with! the ſaid 
tallap,, and ſo far as thezalldw is Pathr; the equa farts 
willnoteat; ſomemakeufe- of / awſb inftead: of tat». 
ia;:and when yowhaveicoveredtheplacerhat is brok- 
en,.. pour onthe Aqua. faiyapgain, and letitlycupon 
the plate till you gueſſcithathcaten.s enough ;: then pour 
the qua for on} the'plate ane preſerye mn, thenw 
takethe wax Wall and preJecveitalſo, and washithe 
platewith alittle fair Water, then. rub off yourgramd 
ID 6 as 
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asaforeſfaid, and for theplaces whichthe: ground broak 
up in, itmuſt be helped with a Graver. + 
Therefore it will be neceſſary for one that defireth to learn this Art, 
to praffice graving alittle, ſpmuch'as to belpa ftroak where you think 


conpentent. 


eA way ts make the Aqua forts work ſoft or hard 

-% ©. according tonatureorart. | 
- Firſt take Candletallow and met it ina fpoor, then with 
a: pencil cover that place ſofar as you will have it ro 
be faint, bur note it mult be after the Aqua forttz hath 
lain upon your platean indifferent while, and fo by 
degrees you muſt ufe the zalſow as you would have ir faint- 
er,this is very neceſlary whenyou Et Landikips, which 
muſt /oſe and ſtand at adiſtance> by degrees, therefore 
when you Etch Landskips, obſerve to ſtop off thar place 
firſt which muſt befainteſt, andſo by degrees ſtop it” 
offi and make it loſe equally; and norte the nearer, you 
come to the Eye,. it muſt be_ ſtrongeſt and darkeſt ſhaded, 
bur not on that ſide from whence the light cometh 
forthat fide muſt be preſerved as faint as may be, but 


o 


according tort. 


24 Obſervations in Etching Proſpetive. 
 Profpedlive is a thing that” is one of the difficulteſt 
efrts that” is prattiſed ; becauſe it is not” :rightly 
knderſiood , but by good \eArithmerick, otherwiſe 
you can never wider/tand profpettive.; becauſe you catiy 
never gueſs righily how much a Pillaror Figure, or the 
Itkemuſt de/me, or loſe at their ſeveral diſtances, ac- 
cording to eAr'and Propertionz'' Fort, when you Etd 
a piccc of nn after a drawing or a print, ob- 
{ſerve theſe Rules, beware of perfetion at a diſtance, 
and be ſure to ſhadow that which is neareſt to the Eze ; 
perfefleft and: ſirongeft,, andthe farther from the Eye, it 
mult decline inlength and breadth; and beighth according to 
+ Dd 3 Art 
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Art and Proportion, obſerve alſo to ler it /oſeand be 

fainter by equal deprees. RP 

'  Awayto Grave anyhand or letter upon a Copper Plate, = 

Take ſome harcoſe and kindle them, then rake->a 
hand-vice and {crew it to the corner of theplaze,and hold 
it over- the fire till it be warm, then take a piece of 
Virgins wax, and rub itall over. the plate untill 1tis co- 
vered every whercalike; this being done, take a 
fiiff featber ofa Ducks wing'that is not” ruffled, and drive it 
even and ſmoothevery wherealike, and let it coole, 
then write the handand letter which you intend to grave 
upon thepl/ate, on a picce of paper withungum'd /nk; then 
take the paper which-you have written, and lay thar 
{ſide whichis written downwards next to the wax,and 
faſten the four corners with a little ſoft wax, but be ſure 
to place the writing ſo, that the lines may run 
ſtraight, then you-:mulſt take a Dogs Tooth, and rub 
the paper all over which is fafined, and not miſs any 
place; this being done, take off the paper from. the 
plate_and you shall ſee the very ſame_ Letters which 
you wrote on the paper hath left” their perfef impre/ſzon 
upon- the wax; then take a Stiftand draw all the Let- 
ters through the wax upon-the plate, and when you 
have done_> that, warm the plate, and takea hinen.ras 
andrub the wax clean off, and you-shall fee all the 
Letters drawn- upon the Copper, then:get ſome good 
French Gravers and grind them,” as they should beo very 
| ſharp towards the)points uponaGrind-ſtone, and after- 
wards whetthem very ſmooth and sharp upon a good 
Ol ſtone, then _ the Letters with them. Y*) 

he way to poliſha Copper Plate. -— 

At firſt you buy the Copper rough, then you have it” 
Planiſhed, if you cannot do it your ſelf; when it” is 
Planiched, then you pokib it with theſe following [nſtru- 


The 
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The Names of the Inſtruments or T ooles which are uſed 
to poliſh a (, opper Plate. 'y 

A Plain which cuts very well, and of anv indiffe= 
rent” bigneſs, but not broad; ſomepieces of pumice-ſtones 
ſomepieces of Sand-ſtones, and fomeeAZoulton-ſtones 3 a 
ſoft_- blew ſtone, and a burniſher and ſcraper; and ſome 
( harcole, | | 

T he uſe of every particular T ool or Tuſtrument. 

Firſt faſten your Plate with ſome ſmall Nails, to a 
place that is as high as your middle ; then» make uſe 
of the plain to 5have all the roughneſs off from. it and 
make it” very even in all places alike, andif you per= 
ceiveany crackes or little boles upon that ſide which you 

ſhave, then you muſt +þave them all dean out, and when 
you have - it even and ſmooth with the plain, then 
take apiece of Sand-ftone, and wet the plate with ſome 
water, and rub to and fro withthe ſtone upon the plate , 
till you have worn it very ſmooth and even every where 
alike, but” be ſure to chooſe the ſofteſt flonesr, becaule 
they make the leaſt ſcratches; and when you have worn 
it even and ſmooth with this flone, wah off the ſand from 
the Plate, and take a piece of Pumice flone_z arid rub 
to and fro upon the Plate, quite a crofs the grain of 
the former ſtone, becauſe it is of a hard ſandy nature_, , 
and will therefore leave ſome ſcratches ; therefore the 
Pumice flone is of a more ſofter and ſpungy nature_, and is 
alwayes uſed to weare out” the forme, ſcratches ; and 
. When you have worz out all the former ſcratches, you 
will perceive theplaeto be worked into a finergrain,then 
wah the ſand very dean off from- the plate, ; then 
make uſc of the moulton lone, and work with it quite a- 
croſs the grain of the Pumice flone, untill you have wor 
it quite out; withall be ſure you ſupply this and all 
the other ſtones with water, when you work with them 
upon the plate, and when you have worn our all the 
EE ſcratches 
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ſcratches of the Pumice ſtone clean out, then for the fourth 
makeuſe of the ſoft blew/tone, it being of a very ſoft grain 
and ſofter then any of the former; then work wich 
that quite acroſs the gra: of the Maulton-ſtaw, till the 
grainis worn out, butif youperceive any ſcraches in the 
_ plateherEor there, rub them over with your. burnicher 
till you have work'tthemout, but in caſe they are 
very deep, you muſt make- uſe of your ſcaper, and 
ſcrape them out, and burniſh them afterwards, this be- 
ing done, in the fifth place you mult burniſh it all o- 
ver; laſt of all take a &arcole which is throughly 
burnt, and ſcrape off the Rzme; then purtir inthe fretillit 
is throughly kindled, then take it out and quench it 11.» 
Chamber Lce, and make uſe of it as of the former, till. 
you have plaſed the plate; then wath it very clean with 
fairwater, andletit dy. 


| The Manner or Way of «exo Tinto. 
| Sl take a very well poliſhed Plate of Copper, and ruffen it all over 
with your Engin. one way, then croſsit over with the Engina> 
gain, andif you find occaſron, then croſs it over the third time, untill 
it be ruffened all over alike ( that i3 to ſay ) if it were to be _; printed, it 
would print black all over;, this done, take Charcole or black Chalk to 
rub over the plate, and then draw your deſign with white Chalk upors 
the plate, then take a ſharp Stift and trace out the outlines of the deſign 
ou drew with the white Chalk , and where_> you would have the hots 
ſtrike ſtrongeſt,take a burniſher, and burniſh that part of theplate where 
you would = the light ſfirike as clean as it was when it was firſt poli= 
ſhed; where you would have the fainter light, you muſt not poliſh it 
ſo much, and this way you may make it either fainter or ſtronger, ac- 
cording to your fancy. As for the manner or shape $1 the Engin , 
they are divers, andif any ingenious perſon have a defire to have any 
made, the Author will givethem farther direftions. 
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=D not the Recount of Your Particu- 
\ A\I| lar Favours obhg'd me, Common Juſtice 
Ray) 115 || 10 fo Great a Patron (Exclufete of Pri- 
— = || vate Intereft) would have encouraged, if 
\e yy ZZ {|| 701 urged, this Addrels. For werY our 
y LO fy Kindneſs and Metits known to all per- 
ED ſons that Write, every Book would beg 
Your Honourable Name for its De- 
fence. And I am troubled that this Endeavour of mine cannot 
expreſs how much more You are Valuable to the World ther 
it ; ſence one Moon's Revolution of Your Life (were it per- 
mitted to be Publiſhed) were worth Centuries of other Mens. 

| Over Fine and perhaps too Nice Perſons diſallow Painting, 
I mean, the Correfting or Concealing of .Bad Complexions, 
(that Diſpute is not my bufmneſs ; ) but I am ſure Painting to the 
Life hath been always the Delight and Eſteem of the moſt 
Devout. So great bas been the Regard to this Art, that peo- 
ple bave always been Jealous of its Introducing Idolatry and 
making Gogls ; bat this Scruple reaches not the Sober r__ 


Tas EeisTie Devbicatory. 

Mankind. However Painture not Worſhip'd x every where 
own'd and belov'd:; neither can-Fleroick Poetic or Hiſtory pre- 
zend to raiſe more Laſting or ſo Lively Monuments as that of 
. And now (Sir) my buſneſs is to give Life again to thoſe, by 
whom ſo many others Live; but without Y.our Candour they 
will live (wbich # agreat pity) but poorly. Two'Lives of 
theſe Great Artiſts I;ze at Tour Mercy; if I cannot, let their 
Deſerts plead.for themſelves ; who . notw:ithſtandzug had been 
indebted to me for their Tranſlation, had they not acquitted 
that Engagement by preſenting me to. Your ProteQion. 

The Memories of more W orthies attend Tour Patronage, 
and their Paſt Works, Enlightened by Your Noble Soul, will 
give an Inheritance to Future Induſtry; and every Artiſt bere- 
after will be Ambitious to be the Beſt, when from Tour Exam- 
ple they cannot but-beligve the Civil Age # obliged to. provide 


ESI 4 SHLAS | WY EP 53" 0 
ſuchGenerous Remerciments. |. 1d | 
. This bad-ſooner Kiſs'd Your Hands, but that I believed, as 
T now fear, it is t00-ſitth for ſo Grand a Maſter of Knowledge 
and Arts. ' T have nothing to offer fiirther but My ſelf and Ser- 
vice, which ſhall always wait Tour Pleaſure and Commands, in 


| $%,. 


the Quality of, _ 
LIE. C.: 


vELSIR) 
Your w_ Obedient 
| and Devoted, 


— i 
*24&K& 4 


APPENDIX 


- The Art of Painting | 


MINITURE 


LIMNING. 


2 Is convenient to treat firſt of the Colours na- 
* turally and ſimply by themſelves, without 
) a Mixture with each other, and to Nomi- 
nate them particularly ; and the rather be- 
$2 BDE cauſc in my former Treatiſe of Miniture I 

did fall ſhort of what I do intend now to 
treat of at large. I ſhall firſt begin with the moſt uſeful and 
onely neceſſary Colours properly uſed in Miniture, and after 
that give you an Account of thoſe Colours which may be 
omitted, and are unneceſſary ; for 'tis certain, that many 
Colours are rather a Confuſion then a Help. | 
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The NAMES of the COLOURS 


Moſt uſeful and onely neceſſary 
for MINITURE. 


S Flake White } 


iCarmime 1 
Indian Lake | 0 
'C /ynnabar Lake | Duh Bice + 
Reds Florence Lk | Blews POR 
C 'ynnabar | 
Red Lead | Inaigo 
|Tellow Oker burnt | 
(Light Maſticote} 
Deep Mafticote 
1Tellow Oker Green Pink 
Tellows | Roman Oker | Greens «Green Bice ; 
Gall-ſf one |  (TerraVerte 
Let, Pink 
| Dark Pink | 
Collens Earth ( Burnt Ivory | ; 
= Umber Sea Cole | 
Belawny | Blacks KG bes Gove bur 
Ref of Tron  OWVerditer burnt 


o 


Wo 
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of the Nature and Property of the Colours not uſefi / LY 
the Reaſons why omitted. 


Of which I ſhall begin with Ceruſe. As for Ceruſe, it is 
too Yellow, Courſe, and Gritty. Spaniſh Brown is omitted 
asnot being ſo Brisk and Glowing as [nd:an Red. RedChak 
is too Foul and Dirty, and allo Enghſh Oker burnt. Artifi- 
cial Vermilion may be omitted, becaule that Native Cynnabar 
is better, of a Brisker Colour, and better Condition'd, As 
for Orpiment, it is both Venomous and Courſe. Verdigreaſe 
is extremely Courſe, and will fade if you prepare. it never fo 
well. And all Colours made of Juyces in Germany will cer- 
tainly fade, becauſe they are of no Body, and will ſhine 
much. Engliſh Oker is good Condition'd, and may be made 
uſe of ; but Roman Oker is more Glowing : therefore you 
may omit the former, and uſe the later. Sap Green may be 
omitted, becaule it both ſhineth and fadeth : and Green Pink 
is uſed inſtead of it, becauſe it hath neither of theſe Faults. 
Alummy is every way il-condition'd, and bard, and will not 
flow out of your Pencil, unleſs you burn it in a Crucible well 
Luted ; ſoprepared,it may make a good Black. Burt as for 
Blacks, thoſe Four which I principally mentioned before, are 
ſuthcient enough to do any thing wirhall, though there are ma- 
ny other Blacks uſed, as Grape-ſtones burnt, Vine-ſtalks 
burnt, Lamp Black, Blew Black, and many others I could 
name, which in my Opinion are rather a Confuſion then an 
Help ; which for brevity's ſake I omit , haftening to treat 
of the Temperatures, which are uſed in general for Sha- 


dows. 
Of Temperatures generally uſed for Shadows. 


T heſe following T7 emperatures are two ways uſed ; one 


way is to temper with your Pencil upon the Palat, your Na- 
FT 2 tural 
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tural Colours being: firſt plac'd therein order, then wet your 
Pencil in Water, and temper upon the Colour you intend to 
make uſe of firſt in your 7 emperature, then rub your Pencil in 
a clean place of your Palat, leaving part of the Colour upon 
the place: and in the ſame manner take from as many of the 
other as ſhall be dire&ed for ſuch and ſuch T emperatures. 
The other way is dipping your Finger in Water,and tem- 
pering them in the ſame manner as you did with your Pencil, 


placing your Colours fo Mix'd upon your Palat in order. 


T beſe following Temperatures are uſed for Drawing 
Heads after the Life. 


T. Temper, Lake and Indian Red, 

TT. Temper, Red Lead and Roman Oker. 

ITT. Temper, Indian Red and Ultra Marine. 

IV: Temper, Indian Red, Pink and Gall-ſtone. 

V. Temper, Yellow Oker and Indigo. 

VT. Temper, Red Lead, Pink and Indigo. 

VII. Temper, Roman Oker, Red Lead and Indigo. 
VTIT. Temper, Pink,R ed Lead, Yellow Oker and Lake. 
I'X. Temper, Lake, Roman Oker, Indigo and White. 
X. Temper, Indigo,Roman Oker,Pink, & Indian Red. 
XT. Temper, Umber, Maſticote, Red Lead, and Pink. 
XII. Temper, Roman Oker and Pink. 


T heſe following Temperatures are wſed for Colouring and 
Shadowing ingeneral for Hiſtories. 


I. Temper, Sea Cole and Lake. 

IT. Temper, Umber and Maſticote. 

ITT. Temper, Yellow Oker Burnt and White. 
IV. Temper, Umber and Ultra Marine. 

V.T em- 
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V. Temper, Umber and Lake. 

VI. Temper, Verditure burnt, Red Lead, and White: 

UTI. Temper, Ultra Marine and Lake. 

VII. Temper, Ultra Marine and Red Lead. 

IX. Temper, Ultra Marine and White. 

X. Temper, Indigo and White. 

XI. Temper, Indigo, Lake, and W hite. 

X11. Temper, Indigo Pink and W hite. 

XI11. Temper, Indigo Okerand W hite. 

XIF. Temper, Indigo, Maſticote and White. 

XV. Temper, Burnt Ivory and Lake. 

XVI. Temper,Cherry-ſtone burnt, White & R ed Lead. 
XV IL Temper, The beſt Ruſt, Indigo and Pink. 

XVII. Temper, Lake, R uſt, and Light Pink. 

XITX. Temper,Ruſt and Lake for the deeper Shadows. 


T emperatures for Hair. 


I. Temper, Roman Oker,and White for Light Hair. 
IT. T emper, Yellow Oker and White for Lighter Hair. 
ITT. Temper, Ruſt, Roman Oker, and White 

IV. Temper, Light Pink, Yellow Oker, and Sea Cole. 

LV. Temper, Dark Pink, Ruſt, and Roman Oker. 

VI. Temper, The beſt Ruſt, Gall-ſtone and Pink. 

VII. Temper, Florence Pink, Burnt Ivory and. Lake; 
which makes a good Shadow for Hair or Face. 

V ILL. Temper, For Light Hair, Ulmber, Yellow Oker, 
and White: Deepen it with Umber and Cherry- 
Rnge: - = 

IX. Tenper, For Dark Hair, Ulmber, Yellow Oker, 
and Cherry-ſtone : Deepen it with Umber and 
Cherry-ſtone. 


Gg Of 
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Of Colonring and Shadowing of Hiſtory in Linming, and 
alſo other Neceſſary Obſervations. 


The differences between Limning PiQures to the Life, or 
Hiſtory, are Infinite ; notwithſtanding the ſame Colours that 
are uſed for one do allo ſerve for the other. And to parti- 
culariſe but part of what may be well ſaid upon this SubjeR, 
would be too tedeous, if not endleſs. The moſt Remarkable 
is moſt certainly in the Variety of Colouring of things ac- 
cording totheir ſeveral Sexes and Ages ; andallfo of Inventi- 
on of ordering and well Stelling. All things which are to 
be repreſented, are many times according to the Humour, 
Judgment,and Difcretion of the Maſter. We ſee generally 
' inthe Practice of the beſt and moſt Famous Painters, that 
they that do follow the Life, do tie themſclves ſtrictly and 
preciſely to follow what they ſee in the Life, to immitate it 
as near as poſflible; yet in their Inventions they aſſume to 
themſelves ſuch a Gentile Liberty and Licence, both in Co- 
louring and Ordering; but not ſo far as to run into thoſe 
Extremes as Bartholmmews Spranger, Henry Goltzins, Abra- 
ham Blomart, and Onteawale,and ſeveral other Dutch Painters, 
run into about the Year 1588S; for their Inventions at that 
time and Actions were ſo extravagantly ſtrain'd and ſtretcher 
to. that degree beyond Nature, that made their Works ſeem 
to the Judicious Eye very Ridiculons, and contrary to Na- 
ture; and at that time it was grown to ſuch an Impoſture or 
Mode, that:he was counted no Maſter that could not ſtrain his 
Adttions in-that extravagant manner. Which Mode was after- 
wards 'laid-afide,and the Works that thoſe Maſters afterwards 
made were incomparably Good,by their Embracing more the 
Ancient Italian way of Des16xninG, which was more Mo- 
deſt, Gentile, and Graceful. So far they abuſed the Modeſt 
Licence , that ſo Graced the Admirable Works of 7 tran, 
Michael Angelo, and moſt of the Eminent [ralrans of that 

; | Age; 
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Age. And others have been as Extravagant in their Co- 
louring. Which two Extremes may be both avoided by 
imitating that Divine T ztian for Colouring, who was of all 
others eſteemed the beſt, 


Of the four kinds of Colourings, which are generally ta be 
obſerved in Hiſtorical Linning. 


In brief, imagine there are Four kinds of Colourings ge- 
nerally to be followed and obſerved in Hiſtory, vis. of Toung 
Infants, of Fair Women, of Virgins middle aged, and Old Wo- 
men. And every of theſe Complexions is in the power of 
the Judicious Maſter to vary and change his manner of Co- 
louring, according as his Genizs or Judgment dire&s him, or 
as the Subje requires. As for Infants and Young Chil- 
dren, they are commonly of a thin and tender Complexion ; 
the Carnatian and delicate Colour Nature affords in the 
Cheeks and Ears, the Skin appearing almoſt Tranſparent ; 
which you may very well expreſs with a Temperature of 
White Carmine and a little Red Lead. The Shadows are to 
be Thin, Subrile, Faint, and Tender as the Parties you would 
repreſent. The Cheeks, Lips, Knees, and Toes muſt be more 
olowingly coloured then the other Parts of the Body. 

To ſpeak particularly of the ſeveral Mixtures, and Sha- 
dows, and Colourings requiſite in this Work, *twere endlels ; 
ſo innumerably and variouſly hath Nature diſplayed it {elf 
as well in Colouring and Shadowing, as in Symmetry. T he Li- 
nen and Lawn about theſe tender Bodies are to be made Thin 
and Tranſparent, and indifferently ſtrong touched in the 


thickeſt Foldings. 


Go 2 4 Ob- 
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Obſervations on the Complexions of Virgins and fair 
Young Women. 


"The Complexions of Virgins and Fair Young Women are 
not ſo much different from the other in the Colouring : as in 
the Sharpneſs of the Work, thoſe few and ſharp Muſcles in 
the Body are Gentle and Faſie to be exprefled. As for the 
Shadows, temper White and Pink , and Indigo and White ; 
and in ſome places Lake,a little Indigo and White, which gives 
a Purpliſh kind of Colouring. And if you attain to perfe- 
Rion 1m this or any of the reſt, there cannot be imagined a 
nearer, nor more infallible DireQion, then a diligent Obſer- 
vation ofthe Life; which you may follow with the better 
Aſſurance, ſince you already know the Colours, and how to 
mix and temper them at pleaſure. As for Womens Bodies, 
I mean Naked, they are to be repreſented Soft, Round, 
Plump, Gentle, and Tender, and without many Muſcles. 
The contrary, Mens Bodies are to be repreſented Strong, 
Sturdy, Stout, and Vigorous ; the Muſcles exacly placed 
and drawn, which to do with Judgment and Underſtanding, 
requires Time and Study ,and Knowledge in Anatomy. The 
beſt way to underſtand a Naked Figure,is to draw much after 
thoſe Statues of Brſcxp or Parier, in which you have Varie- 
ty of Nakeds ſufficient,and of the moſt Famous Maſter of the 
World : Next, to practiſe after the Anatomies of Vander 
Graft, as alſo after the Anatomies of Plafter of Paris, and 
laſtly to draw much after the Lite by Nakeds. But before 
this you are tounderſtand,that you mult firſt draw theſeveral 
parts of the Face diſtin&ly, and then whole Heads in ſeveral 
Actions, then Arms, Hands, Legs and Feet, Thighs and 
Trunksof Bodies, and ſo proceed ro Whole Figures. All 
which I have ſufficiently ſtored this Book with, and as many 


as'are convenient for any Young PraGitioner, and then let 
them praGiiſe after thoſe Statues aforementioned. 
Of 
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Of the Temperature and Colouring for Old Mens 
Bodies. | 


| An Excellent Shadow for Old Mens Bodies,temper Pink, 

Lake, and Red Lead : and in the Extremeſt Deepeſt Sha- 
dows, or Deepenings, either in Face or Body, temper Lake 
and Ivory burnt, which will make an Excellent Glowing 
Shadow, and is very uſeful in the Exprefſing of the ſeveral 
Furrows and Wrinkles in the Face and Hands of Pevple ex- 
tremely Aged , with their Dark' Eyes and Melancholy A- 
ſpecs, which affords Subje& enough for the Ingenious Artiſt, 
to ſhew the Riches of his Invention and Spirit, eſpecially if it 
be ſutable to the Hiſtory to have many Faure of ſeveral 
Sexes and Ages in one Piece. 


The Manner of Dead Colouring 2 Whole Figure 
neceſſary for Hiftorical Limning. 


Of Dead Colouring there is two ways or manners: The 
one is to temper a Fleſh Colour ſomewhat Lighter then you 
intend it to be after it is wrought down by the Variety of 
Shadowing Temperatures, which Fleſh Colour you muſt 
temper in a large Shell, becauſe it requires a Quantity ; it 
mult be of a good Temperature, neither too T hick nor too 
Thin; this done, you take a Goole quill Pencil full of the 
ſame Colour, and lay it on quick, even, and ſmooth on the 
place where you deſign the Figure ; it you be not very nim- 
ble in the laying it on, 'twill not lie even. The other way is 
| thus; inſtead of Fleſh Colour make uſe of the beſt Flake 
White well prepared, and lay it on with the ſame ſized Pencil 
as before mentioned, and ſo you Dead-colour it as the Oyl- 
Painters do, which muſt be done Free, Rough, and Boldeſt 
of all. But note, that you draw all the Out-lines of your 
Figure firſt with a Temperature of Lake and White , before 

Hh you 
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"you lay the Ground-colour for the Fleſh. Obſerve in the 
Dead-colouring that you leave not your Shadows too Dark, 
"Harſh, or Hard, next to the Light; bur Faint, Even, and 
- Miſty. ' This done, temper Lake White and a little Red 
Lead, with which you muſt touch all the Glowing places both 
in Face and Body,as your Genizs or the Life ſhall dire& you. 
[This is'to be done extreme Faint, becauſe if you lay-ir once 
"too Dark, you cannot heighten it up again without running 
the hazard of ſpoiling it ; but if too Light, you may deepen 
it/by degrees at your pleaſure. "This muſt be done in a 
Hatching manner. In the Face you will perceive a faint de- 
licate Redneſs under the Eyes, inclining to a Purple, and is 
frequently ſeen in Fair and Beautiful Faces. The next you 
touch the Tips of the Zars with the forementioned Tempe- 
rature, as alſo the Cheeks, Lips, and Bottom of the Chin, and 
ſo you proceed to the Sole of the Foot, touching in all the 
following Muſcles and places with this Glowing Colour. 
Then temper Gall-ſtone and Pink for the general Yellowiſh 
Glowing Shadows, and in ſome places you adde to the for- 
mer Temperature a little Lake. Then you will perceive in 
the Life a Faint Blewiſh Colouring in ſome parts of the Bo- 
dy, which you expreſs with a Temperature of Indigo and 
IV hite, and ſo you proceed according to the Subjet you draw 
after, whether the Life or Copying after a Painting : But 
note, After a Painting you follow the Colouring in general, 
as near as you can, and after the Life obſerve the ſame Rule: 
All theſe Shadows are to be expreſſed after the manner of 
Hatching witha Pen, with Gentle and Faint Strokes, waſhing 
_ it all along. 
In your Dead-colouring obſerve that you cover your 
Ground-colour with the aforeſaid Red and other Shadows. 
Obſerve that you be not too Curious in the firſt Working, 
but rather make choice of a good Free and Bold Following 
of Nature, then to affe& an extreme Neat way. Let notthe 
Roughneſs of the Colour diſcourage you from proceeding, 
| for 
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for that is to be wrought down and'couched by degrees with 
the other Shadows, but not at firſt. ; then by degrees. you 
{weeten and heighten your Shadows according /as the Light 
falls; and in ſome places you are to touch it with ſtrong 
Touches, and in thoſe places bring your Work up together 
to an equal roundneſs and ſtrength, not finiſhing any part of 
the Figure before the other, but viſiting and working all the 
Parts curiouſly alike, and in a manner at. random ; by which 
means you may the better obſerve the Roundneſs, Colour- 
ing, and Shadowing, or whatever elſe is requiſite to the. per- 
fe&ion of this Work. Then having done with the Fainter 
and other Sadows, ſweetening and. working them into rhe 
Red ſtill. Be extreme careful in obſerving all the Variety 
of Colouring, and alſo with your Pencil you more curionſly 
delineate thoſe ſeveral Varieties of Nature, which you rudely 
had traced out before ; which to do, you muſt make uſe of 
the ſame Colour inthe ſame places as you did before,working 
in, driving, and ſweetening the fame Colours one into anos 
| ther, to the end that nothing be left in your Work with an 
Hard Edge, Uneven; or in a Lump together ; but all as it 
were ſweet, or driven one into another with the point of 
ſomewhat a ſharper Pencil then is uſed commonly. at the 
firſt ; ſo that your Shadows may lie Soft, Sweet , and 
Smooth, they being diſperſed, and gently extended one into 
another, like Air. But obſerve, that the Skies and W aters, 
Trees, Plants, Flowers, and Ground, are all to be Dead-co- 
loured before the Figures 


T emperatures for Garments with their Shadows. 


For Scarlet temper Carmine, and deepen it with Indian 
Lake. | 
Another way is, to temper Native Cyunabar and a little 
Red Lead, and ſhadow it with Indian Lake. 
_ For Crimſon temper Cynnabar, Lake, and White ; deepen 
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it with Lake. Be ſure to obſerve when you temper any of 
theſe Colours for a Complexion or Garment, you temper it 
on your Palat or Shell with your Finger ; you muſt temper 
it very well to mix them all together, and of a good Tempe- 
rature, not too Wateriſh. And be ſure you preſerve all 
your Colours from Duſt; and before you temper either in 
Shell or upon your Palat, bruſh off the Duſt with a large 
Pencil or blow it off. 


Some further Dire&ions bow to temper and mingle your 
Colours by way of Compolition or Temperature, zo 
make all theſe following Colours, and alſo the 


manner how uo Deepen or Shadow them. 


For Carnatian temper Lake and White, and deepen it or 
ſhadow it with Lake. 

For a Violet temper fine Dutch Bice and Lake, and deep- 
en it with Indigo. 

For a Purple temper Bice and Lake, and a little hite and 
Ceepen it with Lake and Inaigo. 

For an Orange temper the beſt Red Lead and a little fine 
Yellow Maftick, and deepen it with Gall-flone and Lake 

For Orange Tawny temper Cynnabar, Light Pink, and a 
little Yellow Maſtick; ſhawdow it with Gall flone and L ake. 

For a Peach Colour temper Carmine and a little White; 
deepen or ſhadow it with Lake. 

For Poppinge-jay temper Pk and a little Indigo; deepen 
it with Indigo. | 

For French Green temper Light Pink one part , and ſix 
parts Dutch Bice; deepen it with Green Pink. 

For Sea Green temper Bice, Pink, and White; deepen it 
with Green Pink. 

For Straw temper Tellow Mafticote and very little Cynna- 
bar ; deepenit with Dark Pink. 

For Skie temper Ultra Marine and a little White ; deep- 


en it with Indigo. For 
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For Lion Tawny temper Red Lead and Myftick;- deepen 
it with Umber. "> * | | 
For Aſh-colour temper Cherry-ftone and White; deepen it 
with Byrnt [cory. Pp _- 
As forall Temperatures wherein there is Dutch Bice, be. 
ſure to make choice of that which is very Fine for your uſe, 
or elſe you will find that in Working it will lie very Rougti 
and Uneveh, and will not Cover well. As for Indian Lake, 
tis the Briskeſt, Brighteſt, and Beft-conditicned of all other: 
Lakes; bur it being very ſcarce and dear, inſtead thereof 
you may ule Florence Lake. 


Of Drapery, or drawing Apparel. 


As for Apparel and Clothing of Perſonages, you ought to 
be extreme careful not onely in the Habiting every thing pro- 
perly belonging to the Degrees and Fun&tions of the Perſons 
repreſented, but allo in giving them their right and proper 
Colours. As for Example,the Bleſſed Virgin is univerſally 
and by common conſent repreſented in Purple and Azure ; 
S. Job, commonly in Scarlet , I mean the Evangeliſt , for 
S. Fobn Baptiſt is never without the Hairy Mantle : the reſt 
of the Apoſtles are veſted in Green or Crinſon, and as it plea- 
ſeth the Painter. As for the manner of Drawing of Drape- 
ry, | find but two ways in Mzniture. 


T be firſt way or manner of Working of Dra pery. 


The firſt way is that which the {ralian and French do ule, 
working it with the point of a Pencil, and Hatching it ; and 
other places ſtipled alt over alike, yet fo as when it is finiſh- 
ed, you may perceive the Parchment appear in ſeveral places 
quite through the Work, which in my Opinion is too ſlight 
a way. That mannerI do RL of better, for Waſhing 

1 Or 
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or Drawing any Deſign with Indian Ink , and indeed ought 
not to be called Limning but Waſhing. 


T he ſecond way or manner of Working of Drapery. bo 
] 

The ſecond way is that which I ſhall recommend to you as 
the beſt and moſt proper way. Firſt, lay a good full flat 
Ground all over where you deſign your Drapery, of what 
Colour you would have it. This Ground-colour being laid, 
you will find it much the cafier to work on, upon which you 
both heighten and deepen, according as your Genizs or as the 
Life ſhall dire& you. It you would have the Drapery blew, 

ou take an indifferent large Pencil with Oltra Marine, or 
inſtead of that Dutch Bice, if it be very well prepared ; [et 
your Pencil be pretty full with either of theſe Colours, then 
lay the Colour all over the place you intend for Drapery 
Even and Smooth; you deepen it with a Temperature of 
Lake and Indigo ; your Heightnings muſt be very Faint and 
Fair in the Extremeſt Lights. The ſame Order you are to 
obſerve in all Drapery of what kind ſoever; and this was 
Iſaac Olrvar's Way. 

I have ſeen ſeveral R are Pieces of Linming done in Trahy, 
and in Germany : In onel remember there was Crimſon Velver 
Curtains, and Cloth of Gold exceedingly well expreſſed, and 
heightned with fine Shell-Gold; in this you would hardly 
believe what an Ornament this Heightening with Gold , and 
what Luftre it gives to fair-coloured Draperies, as Crimſon 
Velvet, Red, Green, and Blew ; eſpecially if you mix ſome 
of the Gold with the Ground-colour it ſelf, which will make it 
much the fairer. And in this ſame manner William Bower, 
and Lucas Van-V alkenberge heightned all their Works of Ar- 
chiteFure and Buildings ,clpecially in Rich and Stately Rooms 
and Palaces. And fo far Albertus Durar was in love with 
this manner of Working, that I have ſeen in ſeveral of his 


. Pieces the Dirty Earth, the Dried Stalks of Rotten T rees, and 
| Sticks 
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Sticks of Hedges in Landskips, Heightened with Gold. And 
other Remarkable Obſervations there are, which you will 
_ withall berter by your own PraQice then by my Re- 
ation. | 


Obſervations and Direfions in Drawing Garments. 
Obſervation T1. 


Firſt, be fure that you draw the Out-lines very True 
and Faint, becauſe the whole Grace of a Picture conſfiſteth 
moſt in the Outmoſt Draught, more then in the Curious 
Work within, And to perform this Exactly you muſt fate 
the Garments to the Body, and make them Bend and Yield 
with it ; and not make them Strait and Stiff where it bendeth. 
And to fit the Garments rightly to the Body, you muſt ob- 
ſerve which part of the Body bends in or out, that the Gar- 
ments may anſwer to the Body upon the leaſt Turning any 
way. . I hat the Garment may turn with it, you mult ob- 
ſerve where the Body ſhould come if it were Naked , and 
there make the Garments in the right place, making them 
Bend according to the Joynts and Limbs of the Body, ſome- 
times plainly to appear through the Garments, eſpecially. 
where the Garments are driven by the Wind, or by any 
other occaſion lie Looſe to the Body, Indeed where the 
Body, or any part of it, ſticks out more then the other, it 
ſhould be ſhewn in a plain and viſible manner through the 
Garments : Which thing you maſt take notice of, eſpeci- 
ally by the Life ; as you may ſee it extraordinarily well ex- 
preſſed in thofe Statues of Rome, done by the Hand of the 
aforementioned Bifcup or Parier. Be ſure to expreſs it 


Lightly, and with a kind of Tranfparency. 


Fs Ob- 
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Obſervation IT. 


You mult begin at the Upper part of the Garment, and fo 
draw down that part of the Garment (on both ſides) that 
lies Cloſe to the Body,before you draw the Looſe parts that 
flie off from the Body; for if you draw the Looſe parts 
firſt, before you have finiſhed thoſe parts that lie Cloſe to 
the Limbs and parts of the Body, you will be ſoon Out,and 
apt to place the Body Awry and Crooked ; therefore many 
Maſters-draw the Naked Body firſt, and put on their Gar- 
_ ments afterwards ; by which means they can better ſee to 

lace the Garments rightly, ſo as to hang Even upon the 
Body. ' By theſe means you may be ſure to place the Body 
ſtreight , by drawing thoſe parts of the Garment firſt that lie 


neareſt upon the Body or Limbs. 
Obſervation II. 


You muſt draw the greateſt Folds firſt, and fo ſtrike the 
oreater Folds into leſs ; and be ſure you let not one Fold 
croſs another. Break allo ſome of the Folds into leſs ; and 
the Cloſer the Garments fit, the Narrower the Folds muſt fir. 
And you muſt obſerve to order your Garments fo, that the 
Folds may fall all one way, eſpecially in a Standing Figure : 
though ſometimes it will be otherwiſe, as when Ay aa 
drawn Sitting. But the Garments of a Standing | Figure 
are ſubje& to be driven by the Air, and therefore muſt be pla- 
ced one way. But you muſt obſerve not to fold your Gar- 
ments in! any place where they ſhould fit ſtreight , as the 
Breaſts, Knees, and Thighs bear them out: which muſt be 
ſurpriſed as aforeſaid, by the Appearance of them throughtly ; 


and therefore the Garments muſt always fit Plain. 


0b: 


_ 
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Obſervations for Placing the Lights, ind for $ hadowing - 


Garments, and other ys in general. 
Obſervation I. 


Let all the Light be placed one way i in the whole Picceof 
W ork, whether in the Figure, Faces, or Garments. If the 
Lights fall f ideways on the Pi&ure, you make the other ſide 
(which is furtheſt from the Light) darkeſt. And let the 
Lights be placed all together on the one fide, and not confu- 
ſedly on both fides alike, as if ir ſtood in the midſt of many 
Lights ; for the Body cannot otherwiſe be Lightened Equal 
in all places. Nevertheleſs you may obſerve, that when we 
expreſs a Dungeon or Priſon wherein a Torch is lighted,you 
mult obſerve that every thing in it, as well as the Garments, 
muſt receive their Lights from ic, aud therefore muſt be Sha- 
dowed all on the contrary ide, that is, on that fide furtheſt 
from it. And this you muſt be ſare to obſerve in all your 


Shadowings of the ſame nature. 


The Reaſon why the Shadows muſt generally fall one way. 
MW 2 irſt, becaule the Light doth nor with all its brightneſs il- 


Jaminare any more then that part that is direaly oppoli re 
unto It. 

The ſecond Reaſon is taken from the nature of the Ey "#7 
for the firſt part of the Body coming to the Eye with a big: 
ger angle, is ſeen more diſtinaly ; but the ſecond part being 
further off, is ſeen by the Eye in a leſſer angle. And if you 
aretodraw two or three Men Standing together one behind 
another, though all of them receive equally the Light, yet the 
ſecond being made further from the Eye, muſt be Shadowed 
darker, and the third more dark. It is a General Obſervation; 


that if you draw many Figures together in one Room, they 
EE muſt 
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muſt all 'be Shadowed on the contrary fide from the Light, 
whether it comes in at the middle, or end, or any where'elle. 


Obſervation IT. 


That'part of the Body muſt be made lighteſt, which hath 
the Light moſt directly oppoſite to it; as if the Light be 
placed above the Head, deſcending then, the rop of the 
Head'muſt be made Lighteſt, the Shoulder next Lighteſt,and 
ſs you muſt loſe by degrees. That part of the Body that 
ſtands furtheſt out muſt be made Lighteſt, becauſe it - comes 
neareſt to the Light,and the Light loſes ſo much of its bright- 
nefs, by how much any part of the Body bends inward, be- 
cauſe thoſe parts that ſtick out do hinder the luſtre of the full 
Brightneſs of the Liglit from thoſe parts that fall any thing 
more inward; therefore by how much one part of the Bo- 
dy ſticks out beyond the other, ic muſt be made ſo much 
Lighter then the other ; or if it fall more inward, then ir 
muſt be made more Dark. As for Sattens and Silks, and all 
other Shining Stuffs, have certain Bright RefleQions, exceed- 
ing Bright, with ſudden Light Glances, eſpecially where: the 
Light falls brighteſt ; and ſo the RefleQions are leſs brighe, 
by how much the Garment falls more inward from the Light. 
The like is ſeen in Armour, and Braſs Pots and Kettles, or 
any Glittering Meralls : you may ſee a ſudden Brightneſs in 
the middle or centre of the Light, which cauſes the Shining 
nature of ſuch things. 


Of P rofteFive Proportion. 


- Firſt, Profpe#ive Proportion differeth much from the for- 
ter ; for according to the diſtance of the. Eye from the 
thing, it judgeth of what Proportion it hath As it one 
part of the Body comes nearer to the Eye then the other it is 
to be repreſented 1o mach bigger then the other part oh the 
© © Dody 
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Body which twines away from the Eye :. As if one Leg 
ſtood behind another, the foremoſt. coming firſt to the Eye, 
muſt be made ſomewhat bigger and Jonger then the other, 
becauſe the Eye judgeth {o of it. - And fo you are to ob- 
ſerve the ſame Rule in any other part-of the Body,that the 
Proportion mult be leſſened according; to the diſtance that it 
is from the Eye ; ; which norwithſtanding cannot be much in 
a Principal Figure. Bur this Rule is more nicely to be ob- 
ſerved in Cathedral Churches,or ſtately Palaces,wher: there 
is a great Variety reaſon of their greater diſtances. As 
alſo. many times many Figures ſtand far remote from the 
Eye, and ſome nearer, which you are to take ſpecial notice of, 
that you exprels thoſe that are far off at a diſtance not too 
big nor plain, as I have mentioned in my foregoing Treatiſe 


of Landskips in Limning more particularly. 


Of a Groceſal Poſture. 


The ſecond thing in good PiQures is their graceful Poſture 
and Proper A@ions ; that is,that the true and natural Motion 
of every thing be expreſſed 3 in the Life and Spirit of it, that 
is, to quicken the Lite by Art; as ina King, to expreſs the 

reteſt Majeſty by putting or deſigning him in fach a 
Graceful poſture, that may move the Spectators with Re- 
verence to behold him. And to draw a Soldier, by putting 
him in ſuch a poſture; as may bertoken the greareſ! Courage, 
Boldneſs, and Valour. And lo to make a Clown in the 
moſt Deteſtable aud Clowniſh poſture. ' And fo to make a 
Page or Servant in the moſt diligent poſture. So-inall your 
Draughtsthe Inward AfﬀeRtions — Diſpoſicions of cheMind 
may be molt livelily expreſt in the Outward Aion and Ge- 
ſture of the Bady. Now to attain to the Knowledge of 
this, you ought moſt diligently to obſerve the Works of ſeve- 
ral Famons Maſters, Rn. allo to follow their Examples, who 
were uſed to delight themſelves in beholding the Eyes of Pri- 

K k 2 | vate 
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vate Murtherers, the A&ions and Carriages of Wrelſtlers,and 
 thoſe.that fought at Cuffs; to obſerve rhe ARions of Stage- 
Players , the Inticing Allurements of Curtizans ; and for 
Thieves that are led to Execution, to mark the Contracting 
of their Brows, the Motions of their Eyes, and the Carriage 
of their whole Bodies, to the end they may expreſs them to 


the Life in their Drawings and Works. 
Of Looſeneſs in Drawing. 


The third thing Excellent in a Good Draught is Looſneſs, 
that is, that the Body be not made Stiff in any part,but every 
Joynt muſt have its proper Bendings, fo as it may with the 
greater Life expreſs the Intention, that the Figure may nor 
ſeem lame and the Joynts ſtiff, as if they were not pliable or 
capable of Bending ; but every Joynt and Limb may have 
irs proper freeneſs and looſenefs , according as it may beſt 
ines with and become the Poſture in which the Figure 
IS Icf. 


Of I oreſhortening. 


The fourth Excellency in Good Drawing is Foreſhorten- 
ing, which is to take a thing as it appears to our Eye, and 
not to draw to the full length and proportion of every Part, 
but to make it ſhorter, by reaſon that the full length and big- 
neſs is hid from our ſight. Asif 1 were to deſign a Ship 
ſtanding forerighe, there can appear but onely her Fore-part, 
the reſt is hid from our ſight, and therefore muſt not be ex- 
preſſed, ; Or if I would draw an Horſe ſtanding fore-right, 
looking full in my Face, Imuſt of neceſſity Foreſhorten him 
behind, becauſe his Sides and Flanks appear not unto mein 
their full latitude. Wherefore obſerve this Rule, that you 
muſt always rather imitate the Viſible, Proportion of things, 
then the Proper and Natural Proportions before mentioned 


by 
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by Meaſure ; for the Eye and the Underſtanding together 
being dire&ed by the ProſpeQive Art, ought to be the Guide 
and Meaſure to judge of Drawing and Painting. Obſerve 
therefore that in all Foreſhortenings there muſt be a Propor- 
tion obſerved according to the judgment of the Eye, that 
what Limbs do appear may agree in Proportion as well as in 


F oreſhortening. 
Of Natural Guidances 


The fifth thing in Good Drawing is, that every thing be 
done by T he Guidance of Nature ; that is, that nothing be ex- 
preſt but what may accord and agree with Nature in every 

oint. As if we were to deſign or draw a Man turning his 
Head over his Shoulder, I muſt not make him turn or wind 
more then Nature will admit, nor muſt any other Action be 
forced beyond the limits of Nature,neither ſhould any thing 
be made to come ſhort of Nature ; but Nature, though it is 


not to be ſtrained beyond its certain bounds, yet it ſhould 


be quickened to the Higheſt pitch of it. As if we were to 
expreſs any man in any Violent Adton, as in a Battel, either 


to {trike,or to avoid the Stroke of his Enemy ; or as inRun- 


ning, or Wreſtling, or Leaping, or other Violent Actions : 

et muſt none of theſe be drawn in a poſture that cannot 
agree with the Motions of Nature, that is, which a Man can- 
not imitate with his Natural Body. And fo for all things 
elſe whatſoever, Nature muſt be the Parent and Patern for 


all kind of Draughts. 


Some further Obſervations in drawing 4 Naked F igure, 
fanding Foreright, by the Life, | 


In my Opinion, to underſtand how to make choice of a 
oood Naked, and to draw it well, is one of the moſt Dithgule 
Studies inPainting,becaute it cannot be done well without the 


Ll un- 
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underſtanding! of Anatomy. Being then defirous to draw El 
Naked Figure, you firſt ſtrike a Line Perpendicular as long 
you would havethe Figure to be, then you divide that Line 
intoſo many Diviſions or Parts as you defign the Proporti- 
on ; the; common and ordinary Proportion is Eight Mea- 
ſures or Heads, whereof the Head is reckoned one of the 
Eight. Begin always with the Head firſt, becauſe the Body 
is always proportioned according to the Head ; then divide 
the Head into four equal parts, the firſt is intended for the 
Hair, the ſecond for the Forehead, the third for the 
Noſe, andthe fourth for the Mouth and Chin. And fince 
Nature, that Cunning W ork-Miſtrels, is ſo extremely Vari- 
ous in her Repreſentations, the Painter is not bound to ob- 
ſerve this Rule exactly when he draws tothe life ; becauſe 
all theſe Rules were intended for no other uſe then to create 
the Hdea of ſuch and ſuch Proportions firſt in our Brain, and 
before they be deſigned in a true Symmetrical way upon 
Paper, and to prevent us from Deſigning our Figures in an 
Extravagant or Prepoſterous Proportion. As for Exam- 
ple, if we ſhould take the Phyſiognomy or Aſpee of a Thou- 
fand Faces, perhaps we ſhould find them all differing in one 
thing or other, ſome men having long Noſes, others ſhort ; 
ſome have an high Forehead, others a low one ; ſome that 
their diſtance between the Noſe and the Chin are ſhort, anc- 
ther is longer, &c. So having Skets'd out the Line, and fra- 
med the Head, proceed downwards, and one Heads length 
from the Chin you draw the Breaſts, the third reacheth to 
the Navel, the fourth to the Privities, the fifth to the middle 
of the Thigh, and the ſixth to the lower part of the Knee, 
the ſeventh to the Small of the Leg, and the eighth to the 
Sole of the Foot. Obſerve that you draw the Shoulders 
at the Extremities, or broadeſt part, to be two Heads and an 
half broad, the breadth of the Hips to be but the diſtanceof 
two Heads ; the Arms are to be ſix; Meaſures of the Head 
long, but if you reckon 'the Breaſts in, they make Eight, 


when 
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when that the Arms are extended out. Note allo, that when 
the Arm hangeth down, it reaches within a Span of the 
Knee. - | 
Obſerve -(as you proceed downwards) to place all the 
Muſcles in their right and proper places according to Na- 
rure, as you judiciouſly may obſerve inthe Life, there being 
no certain R ules for placing and drawing the Miſcles in 
their proper places. T herefore'tis extremely Advantageous 
to draw very much after the Life, and after good Prints of 
Anatomy, and thoſe Statues aforementioned, and Anatomies 
of Plaſter of Paris, which is the onely way toarrive at the per- 
fection of Drawing a Naked Figure well ; without which 
never exped to bea good Hiſtory Painter. Indeed a Hiſto- 
ry Painter ought to underſtand all things, becaule he is to re- 
preſent all things : he muſt be naturally a Quick, Free, Good 
Inventor and Deſigner, as alſo to know well how to order 
and Stell his Figures after that manner ( if many in one 
Piece) that they may not ſeem to be Crowded, or to fall Of- 
fenfive, but to order them Gracefully on the Fore Gronnd 
eſpecially, and the reſt of the Figures to decline and leflen 
proportionably, both in Heighth and Strength by degrees at 
rheir ſeveral diſtances. And a Hiſtory Painter muſt of ne 
ceſliry underftand PerſpeFive, Architefure, Geometry, Anato- 
my, Arithmetich , &c. and not onely the true Shape of Mans 
Body, but of all other Creatures whatſoever, and alt other 
Shapes and Forms that are in the W orld. 


Of the other different particular Studies in 


Painting. 


The different Inclinations of Meni do affe& and delight to 
| Draw one.thing more then another, becauſe either they. are 
more pleaſed and. prone to that which they do phanſie;cthen 
to any other thing, which, they: do.nor ; orelſe they, make 
choice of ſuch a Branch'6f Painting 3 iscaftly attaitted'un- 

LI 2 to, 
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to, becauſe they cannot arrive.to that Perfe&ion of Drawing 
Hiſtory, which comprehends the Study of the who!e Art. 
Therefore the particular Studies, which are of general pra- 
Rice, are theſe which follow ; Firſt, one phanſies or betakes 
himſelf to draw PiQures by the Life, another to draw L and- 
Battels of Horſe and Foot, another Sea-fights, Storms,Calms 
and Sea-havens, &c. another all manner of Huntings, ano- 
ther Landskips or Landviews, another Fruits, another Sti!l 
Life, as Inſtruments, Globes, Books, Deaths Heads, &c. ano- 
ther phanſies to draw all manner of Beaſts, another all man- 
ner of Fowls, another all manner of Fiſh, and another all 
forts of Flowers ; ſome phanfie Perſpettive, others Archite- 


Qure or Buildings, &c. 
T he manner of drawing Gold Armour. 
Take the fineſt Shell-Gold, and lay it Flat, Even, and 


Smoth on the place you intend for Armour, and when 'tis 
Dry,burniſh it all over with a {mall Weeſels or Dogs Tooth 
ſetin theend of a Pencil ſtick, but ſomething longer. For 
the Shadows, temper Lake, Roman Oker, and Gall-fone, with a 
litrle Shell-Gold. The Heightenings being burniſhed are to 
be left bright. In the Fainter parts of the Shadows uſe a 
little Shell-Gold, and allo in the deepeſt, which muſt be neatly 
and ſweetly wrought into the Gold, Allo take Gal-ſtone,and 
temper it with Shell-Gold, which gives an excellent Luſtre to 
all Gold Works. In the deepeſt and darkeſt Shadows mix 
a lirtle Black. The Heightenings are onely the firſt Gold bur- 


niſhed very bright. 
T he manner of drawing Sitver Armour. 


Firſt, take Shel-Silver, and lay it on as you did the Gold. 
and burniſh it alſo when 'tis Dry as you did the Gold. For 


your Shadows temper Loke and Indigo, and a very little Um- 
| ber ; 
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ber ; work all your Shadows down Even and Smooth, 4c: 
cording to the Obſervations you hill ſee in the Life.) | The 
Heighrenings are to be left (the Szfver being brightly burniſh- 
ed) as in theGold. The Thinner part of the Shadows, be- 
ing part of the Depth of the Shadows, muſt be tempered 
with a little Shel/-yiſver, and muſt be ſweetly and neatly 
wrought into the Silver, and laid very Flat and Even, as be- 


fore mentioned. 


The manner of drawing Chas d or Emboſſed Armour. 


If in the Armour there be any Carving or Emboſſing, or 
Shining Armour, as I have often ſeen, and the Lighter places 
of it muſt be Sparkling, you may very finely exprels it by 
Raiſing in thoſe High and Round places with a Tempera- 
ture of Gall-ſlone and Roman Oker,” by Touching with your 
Pencil fall of the Colour of it over and over in one and- the 
ſame place, till the Heap or Touches be raiſed above the 
other Work ; that done, Cover over the Rais'd Work 
with the fineſt Shel/ Gold, which is made at Antwerp,then you 
burniſh it with a VeeſeFs Tooth ; and fo the like if it be 
Silver Emboſſed. To expreſs the Roundneſs and Luſtre of 
a Pearl, you ſhadow it with Indigo, Cherry-ſtone Black , and 
a little Pink. Cherry-ſtone burnt, and Dark, Pink, and Raft, 
area very good Shadow for Sitter Armour, and fo is Ivory 


burnt and Dark Pink. 


The manner of making Paſtils or Cryons, with the ſeveral 
ways of Ofing them. 0 4 


I have obſerved in Dry Colours, or Cryons, that they are 
wrought in ſeveral manners or ways : The firſt 'is' that-of. 
Valjant, whoſe manner is to place ſeveral ſmall FHleaps of Co- 
lours in Powder; upon White Paper, of ſeveral Tempers- 
tures, according' to-the Obje& he draws after, whether Ws 

_ Mm Li 
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Life 6r Painting|2- His Out-lines being: firſt drawn, he makes 
uſe of ſeveral Rolls of White Paper; very hard and cloſe 
rolled up; about'the-length of a Pencil ſtick uſed in Limmng, 
and ſorie-of them'about the thickneſs 'of the ſame, bigger:or 
lefſer/ according as is neceffary, with which he rubs in the ſe- 
veral Colours. His Work is reaſonably Neat, and has a 
pretty-good Force. And ſome of the French Maſters have 
a manner which differs but in two things from the former, 
inſtead of the Rolls of Paper they make uſe of Stubbed Pen- 
cils; and ſome of them are ftufted with Cotton, and fome 
others with Bombaſt : And inſtead of placing the Colours 
on'Paper; they put them in ſmall Boxes of Fur. But that 
way of drawing with a Paftil about the length of a Finger, I 
eſteem as'the beſt manner, which is compoſed of ſeveral Co- 
lours'and Mixtures ground together, of a good Confiſtence 
or Stiflhels, and forol[led up and dried. They uſed formerly 
to temper them with Milk, Beer, or Ale, and ſome have 
| —_— made ufe of ſtale Size to bind the Colours toge- 
ther : But I approve of none of theſe; for either they bind 
the Colours fo hard, that you cannot draw at all with them, 
or-ee they are ſo brackly or looſe that you cannot ſharper: 
them to a good point. 


'T he beft manner of making Cryons. 


. Firſt, temper as many Paſtils as there: are Varieties and 
Changes of Colourings in Fleſh or Faces, Draperies, Land- 
skips, &c. -making them Lighter or Deeper according to your 
Phanſte; | And I ſhall with the manner of the Relation of 
one dire&/you how to make all the reſt : As for Example, 
If yourwere to make a Pts for a Brown Glowing Comple- 
xion} grind upon your fone Cernſe and: Vermilion, Engliſh 
Oher;and a lirtlk: Pack; you need not be too Curious to-grind 
them-extremely Fine, bur Reaſonably to-bruiſe and mix thent 
well together-; to this adde a propertionable quantity of 

TX — Plaſter 
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Plaſter of Paris burnt, and finely ſifred through a fine Tiffany; 
Sieve, ther mix that and- incorporate it with all the Cor 
lours indifferently . Thick and Stiff, like tnoiſt Clay ; and 
then take it from the Stone, and roll it up intoa Lump, out 
of which Lump you make your Paſtil, by rolling it with 
the Palm of your Hand upon your ſtone, a ſmall quantity of 
it, as much as will make a Paſ#] about the length of a Fin- 
ger, and about the thicknels of a Gooſe-quill, then lay-it in. 
the Sun to dry, or the Wind, but not by the Fire. 1n. this 
manner, and with this mixture of P/fter of Paris,with all the 
other Colours and Shadows in general,you will make them of 
a Gentle quality,and bind theColours together,and make them 
| hold ſharpening to a fine point, which otherwiſe would be 
too looſe and brittle. So being dry you may ſharpen them. 
with a Pen-knife to a good point, 1o ſharp that you may 
draw a Hair. The Colour moſt difficult to work in this 


| kind is Crimſon, if you make uſe of Lake, which you may 

| avoid, and make uſe of Rofſet. Be fute ro mix Ceruſe with. 
all the other Colours and Shadows whatſoever. Another 

way to make a Crimſon Cryon, to prevent it from being brittle 

or hard, you may temper it with a Lighter mixture of the 

fame, which will make it more ſoft and gentle. And in this 

manner with Compoſitions you may make all manner of 
Beautiful Colours, as Greens for Landskips, and all other 

Colours for R ocks, Grounds, Skies, Waters, &c. 

The Temperatures for Greens are made of Pink' and Bice, 
and Maſt:cote and Smalt, and Mafticote and Indigo,with which' 
Colours you may make them Lighter or Deeper as you 
pleaſe, remembering that where you are to temper ſoft or 
firm Colours, as Umber, Oker, Indigo, &c. you areto'take the 
lefs Phſter of Paris; and where the Colours are Took there 
bind them ſtronger and faſter by adding more Plaſter of Pa- 
7s. And when yorr Cryons ate dry, before you begin to 
Draw, ſharpen with a Pen-knife, according to the Targeneſs' 
or ſmalneſs of your Deſign, . | 
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: T be Tanner of Laying the Ground Fleſh-colour for a Face 
| to be wrought upon with Cryons. 


1 Thebeſt way is to colour the Paper that you intend to 
Draw on with a Carnatian or Fleſh-colour near the Complexi- 
on of, the Party you intend to draw after ; cover the whole 
Paper with the ſaid Complexion, which is made of Ceruſe 
Meny and a little Yellow Oker ground, with a little Gum Ara- 
bick, When you prepare them make a good parcel of Va- 
rious Complexions together, it being not worth while to 
make one at a time. You lay this Ground-colour with a 
Wer Spunge, but let the Colour be ſo bound with Gum,that 
it may not ſtir from the Paper by Rubbing with your Fin- 
'geron-it, This being done and dry, you Skets or draw the 
firſt Rough Draught with Cole ; that being as you would 
have it, you draw over the ſame Lines again more perfealy 
with Red Cbakk then with your ſeveral Pafiils you rub in 
your'Colours firſt, then with your Fingers you {weeten and 
mix them together,driving and Scomeling them one into ano- 
ther after the manner of the Oy-Painters. And becauſe many 
times the Paſtils will not ſharpen to ſo good a point as Black or 
Red Chaſk , you muſt be extremely careful to cloſe and finith 
all your W ork at laſt with Red and BlackChak, which you 
may ſharpen at your pleaſure. I ſhall not need to inſiſt up- 
on particulars of this manner of Drawing, but if you - pleaſe 
to take. a view of that Book of Pictures, which are all drawn 
by the Life, by the Incomparable Hand of Hans Holbeas, 
Painter to King Henry the Eighth ; they are the Pictures of 
moſt of the Engliſh Nobility (both Lords and Ladies) then li- 
ving ; and were the Paterns whereby he Painted his PiQtures 
in Oyl. They are all drawn in the ſame manner of Cryon 
before mentioned, although ſome of them are miſerably ſpoil- 
ed either by Injurie of T ime, or the Ignorance of thoſe that 
had them formerly in Keeping ; yet you will find ſomething 
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in thoſe Raines an Admirable Hand and Rare Manner of 
Working ; who with few Lines and little Labour expreſled 
the Life ſo Extraordinarily well, that by many they are 
eſteemed not much Inferiour to his. Admirable Works in 
Oyl. This Book has been long a Wanderer, but is now 
nioſt happily fallen into the Kings Colletion. 4 

There is another Ordinary way of Drawing with Cryons 
on Blew Paper: The Ground-colours are to be rubbed in 
firſt with a Pencil, and afterwards with a Stubbed Pencil or 
your Finger. And if you pleaſe you may work upon 
Parchment excceding Neat and Curious. In this manner [ 
have ſeen Little Pieces extreme Curiouſly done by che Hand 
of that Great Maſter Hen Goltgizs (the Faces were about the 
bigneſs of a Facobxs) who 'was not onzly Famous for Pamt- 
ing, but alſo an Extraordinary Engraver, which his Prints 
ſufficiently do teſtifie ; eſpecially his Twelve Pieces of the 
Paſſion of our Saviour, in which he imitated Lucas Van Ley- 
dex's manner ſo Extraordinarily well, that they are eſteemed 
as good, if not better. As allo his Six Incomparable Maſter- 
Pieces, in which he imitates Six of the moſt Eminent Maſters, 
as in one, which is the Storie of Our Bleſſed Ladie, he imi- 
rates that Admirable RK aphael Urban ; and in a ſecond, being 
the Hiſtorie of Elizabeth's Saluting the Bleſſed V irgin, he ” 
imitates the Incomparable Parmence; and in the third, being 
the Birth of Our Saviour, he imitates T tian, that Grand Ma- 
ſter; and in the fourth, being the Storie where Our Saviour 
is playing with and embracing Saint Fobn, in their Infancie, 
in which he imitates Brodcixs ; in the fifth, being the Storie 
of the Three Kings or Wiſemen Offering to Our Saviour, he 
imitates Lucas Van Leyden; in the ſixth, which. is the Storie 
of the Circumciſion of our Saviour, he imitates Albers Dure. 
In'the ſame Piece he hath Grav'd his own Picture ftanding 
under an Arch of the Temple, which you may diſtinguiſh by 
his Picked Beard and great ſtreight Whiskers..Thcre is ano- 
ther imall Print of his, which is counted the beſt that! he 

| Nn hath 
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bath' done,,whichis that of Our Saviours Taken from the 
Croſs,-and Lying in the Blefled Virgins Lap; in which ' he 
initates\Aſbert Dure's manner. 1 have ſeen PiRures done by 
Herry Goltzins in Cryons, that at a ſmall diſtance you would 
have 'taken them for Limning. Some he drew upon the 
Rough':ſide of Velam, and ſome on the Smooth fide of 
Parchment, being rubbed in with {mall Stubbed Pencils, and 
finiſhed with ſharp-pointed Red and Black Chatk. His Paſtils 
were about the length of a Finger, and about the thickneſs of 
a Gooſe-quill. 


Another manner of making Cryons. 


Take your Colours and grind them very fine dry upon a 
ſtone, then ſift it thorough a fine Tiffany Sieve, then take a 
piece of Tobacco-pipe Clay, and lay it on your Grinding 
Stone, and temper it and your Colours together with Strong 
Ale Wort. You muſt have a fpecial care not to make 
them too Wet, but of a good temper, like moiſt Clay, to roll 
up with your Hand upon your Stone the longeſt way ; then 
take a piece of Paper and dry them in an Oven after the 
Bread is taken out, otherwiſe dry them in a Fire-ſhovel, and 
dry them by degrees untill they be hard enough ; which to 
know, have a piece of Paper by you, and try if they 
Caſt, which if they do, they are not dry enough ; then dry 
thern till they will not caſt; and then take a Feather and ſome 
Sallet Oyl, and oy! them lightly over, and ſo lay them to 
dry again, till the Oyl be ſfoked well into them, which will 
make them Good-condition'd and work Free and Eafte. Ob- 
ſerve that thoſe Colours which bind hard of themſelves muſt 
be tempered with lels Tobacco-pipe Clay. 1 have experien- 
ced Tellow Oker burnt, and rolled it up into a Patil, and dried 
itwith a Moderate Heat, and when it was throughly dry I 
made it very warm, and then dipped it into Linfeed Oyl, and 
andwhen'the Oyl was well foked into it, I ſharpencd it to a 

t very 
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very fine point, and Drew with it; and-it had that quality, 
that rubbing with my Finger hard on that which I drew, it 
would not rub off, nor any part of it ftir ; and I believe - all 
the reſt of the Colours may be made to have the ſame Qua- 
lity. And without doubt thoſe Maſters in Aldygrave's'time;, 
in Germany, had the way to make all their Cryons with that 
quality not to rub off. I have ſeen ſeveral of their Draw- 
ings, that would not Rub out, not onely of the German Ma- 
fters, but of the Low Dutch, as of Goltxius and others, 0 

whom [ have had ſeveral Drawings, which were extremely 


near,qualified as aforeſaid,and(like Oyl-painting) very ſtrong. 


Some brief Obſervations and Direfions for a Young Pra- 
(itioner in the Art of Drawing. 


| Obſerve to draw all your Out-lines generally at firſt very 
Faint with a Cole, becauſe if amiſs you may rub it out with 
the Feathers of a Ducks Wing, and mend it the eaſier by 
Drawing Faint ; but it you lean hard, and draw very Black, 
it will not eaſily rub out. Next, be ſure to draw all your 
Our-lines right and agreeable, according to the Patern you 
draw after, before you begin to Shadow any part of it. 
Then obſerve, to draw thoſe Our lines next to the Light 
very Tender and Faint. Then obſerve, in all your Drawing, 
thole former Rules and Proportions preſcribed in general in 
the foregoing Treatile, as well as of this, and then proceed as 
I have mentioned before; And after that you have drawn 
one Feature, that may ſerve in ſome meaſure for dire&ion 
how to draw rhe other, by obſerving exatly with your Eye; 
being guided by Reaſon, the diftance from that to the ' next 
Feature, making a ſmall mark with your Cole where ir isr 
be placed, and then you draw it, and ſo to the next. This 
Obſervance of the Diſtances is neceſſary in a Whole Figure; 
and in every thing elſe. In a Figure you obſerve by the di- 
ſtance from one Muſcle, or Joynt, or Limb, to the _ 
nt 2 an 
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and the fame in all things elle. Obſerve their Bigneſs, their 
Length, their Windings and Turnings, as allo their Shadows 
too, Obſerve to Shadow it next to the Light extremely 
Faint, and where you ſee Bold and Free Touches, be not Ti- 
morous..in Expreſſing the ſame. Be ſure in drawing of 4 
Head by the Life, or otherwiſe, that you obſerve to place 
your:Features exactly right upon the Croſs Lines, whether 
it be a, Full Face or a Three quarter, as you may {ee in the 
firſt Print at the Lettzr 4. As for thoſe Heads in the ſame 
Print that flie upwards in Foreſhortening, there you muſt 
obſerve to. make the Crols Lines to flie upwards; and in thoſe 
Heads that decline with the Aſpet downwards, to make 
them. bending downwards in a Circular manner, and not 
ſtreight. And after that you have the Ourt-lines true, you 

roceed. to trace over the ſame Lines with a Pen, which you 
Skets'd out rudely before with a Cole, and draw all the Our- 
lines more exacly, and then finiſh by degrees , by imita- 
ting all the Hatches that are in the Print with your Pen. Ob- 
ſerve the diſtances of one Hatch from the other,with all their 
Croflings, Turnings, and Windings; and be not 'Timorous 
in following any of them, but Bold and Free. 


- ThusI have briefly comprehended theſe things in a Gene- 
ral way, and given you ſuch Obſervations and InſtruRions 
as I thought were moſt Convenient concerning the ſeveral 
Arts before mentioned, and ſhall Conclude with giving you 
an account of the Original Invention of Drawing and Paint- 
zng, and the Place where it was found, and the Manner, how 
the Art of Painting was raifed out of the Grave (after it had 


been ſo long ExtinR) into Iraly again. 
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Of tbe Original Invention of the Art of Drawing and 


ainting. 


This Art was found out or invented firſt in Egypt, and 
Carel Van Mander (in his Hiſtory of the Lives of the moſt 
Eminent Painters, &C,) gives this Account, that it was found 
out and invented firlt in Egypt by one Gyges, born in the 
Province of Lydia, and called by the Ancient Writers Ly- 
dia Mzonia ; the principal City of it was ſituated neat the 
Hill T molzs, and was called Sardis. Quintilian relates fur- 
ther, that T he Art of Drawing did take its Original from the 
Shadow which the $#7 did caſt ; and moreover he tells us, 
that it was invented by a Shepherd, who attending his Flock 
in a Sun-ſhining Day, happened to caſt his Eye upon the 
Shadow of one of his Sheep, which ſtood before him on a 
plain Sandy Ground, and phanfied ro trace with his Stick on 
the Sandy Ground round about upon the Edge of the Sha- 
dow ; and ( after the Sheep was gone ) there remained 
the perfect Out-lines of a Sheep, with which he was extreme- 
ly taken : From whence the Ancients took their firſt Delj- 
neation. And afterwards were added the Inward Lines for 
diſtin&ion of the Members, delineated and made after the 
meaſure of the Eye : and fofrom time to time through new 


Inventions this Art was improved. 


And how much this Art of Painting tranſcends other Arts, 
that Famous Plutarch gives us an Account of one Caſſander, 
(a Captain to Alexander the Great) who at a certain time be- 
holding the Artificial Counterfeit of the forementioned Ale- 
xander, &c, was lo extreme joyfully ſurpriſed and taken with 
the Glorious Majeſtical Looks , that were repreſented in 
the PiQure, that it had almoſt aſtoniſhed him. And we read 
of Queſts, which had fo great eſteemof his own Pieces,that he 
imagined no man could give ſo much for his Work as it de- 


Oo ſerved, 
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ſerved, and therefore choſe rather to give them away, thei 
to Undervalue the Art. 


The Lifeof Joun Cinasus, of Florence, 
| Painter. 


When Wretched Þaly was lo miſerably overwhelmed by 
the Horrid Deluge of Unfortunate War, that not onely 7 be 
Art of Painting, but alſo the Painters did all fail, and were 
utterty Extint. But Providence was pleaſed in the Year 
of our Lord 1240, to raiſe at Florence one Fobn Sirnamed 
Cimabue,ot a Noble Family, who raiſed The Art of Painting 
as it were out of the Grave, where it had been buried a long 
time, and revived it again. He being an Ingenious Youth 
was kept to good Literature ; bur in regard that Nature in- 
ſtigared him to other things, he beſtowed much time at 
School in Drawing of Little Men, Horſes, Houles, and other 
Figures ; untill it happened that ſeveral Grecian Painters 
came ro Florence by the Appointment of the Prince, not ſo 
much: to ſettle there, as to renew and bring to Lite again 


ſome'old decayed Paintings ; who being there imployed in 


a Church, Cimabue would many times abſent himſelf from 
School whole days together to ſee them Paznt ; fo that the 
Painters and alſo his Father perceiving, that if the Lad had 
but ſome ſmall Fundamental Inſtructions in that Art tor the 
Beginning, he might haply attain to greater perfection ; 
which afterwards came to pals, for he ſo improved his Learn- 
ing, that in a ſhort time he went beyond his Maſters in that 
Art, and had a Method of Drawing a great deal more Inge- 
nious then they, who aimed no higher then to follow what 
they had been accuſtomed ro; (a very Barbarous Grecian 
manner, far differing from the Ancient Painting of the Fa- 
mous Greeks !) 'Inſomuch that his Name and Works added 
much to the Fame and Honour of his Native City, whicl 
he” beautified and adorned in ſeveral Publick Places and 
5) 6a rhe Churches; 
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Churches; repreſenting in his Works ſome PourtraiQures 
after the Life, which at that time was a Novelty. Neither 
were his things drawn like: his Maſters, but more Smooth 
and Fluent, as well in Naked Bodies, as Draperies and Hiſto- 
ries; beſides Figures upon V ood, with Egge and Size Co- 
lours; and alſo upon Walls zz Freſco, which till remain and 
are to be ſeen at Florence of his Doing, although many are 
decayed : fo that at laſt his Works were diſperſed through- 
out all Italy. And it ſeems very ſtrange to any one that tees 
them now, to imagine how a man in ſo Dark an Age could 
be ſo Excellent in our Art. One of his Pieces was carried 
from his Houſe with Solemn Muſick in a Stately Proceſſion 
to the Church of Sanz Maria del Nova, and he was very 
well ſatisfied by the Clergy for the ſame. Ir is reported by 
Ancient WV riters , that he painted a Piece in a certain Court 
by St. Peter's Gate, and when Charles the French King paſſed 
through F /orence, he went to ſee the ſame, and all the people 
_ of the City, (both Men and Women) in a great Croud did 
jovially reſort thither ; ſo that the place to this day is cal- 
led Fovrial. At Piſa he painted a Piece with Egge Colours, 
being our Saviour on the Croſs, with ſome Angels weeping, 
and holding in their Hands a Scrole, containing words pro- 
_ ceeding out of Chriſf#'s Mouth to the Ears of the Virgin /Aa- 
ry, who ſtood on his Right Hand alſo weeping, Mulier, ecce 
Filins tuus ; and on his Left Hand to Fobn, Ecce Mater tua. 
In the Hand of an Angel another Scrole, Ex il/a hora accepit 
eam Diſcipulus in ſuam domum. By which one may perceive 
that Cimabue began to open the Path of Inventions, and to 
oive light to his meaning, by expreſſing it with words, which 
was then a New Invention not known before. He was allo 
Skilful in ArchiteFure. He died in the Sixtieth Year of his 
Age, in the Year of our Lord 1300, having ſufficiently rat- 
ſed The Art of Painting to a new Eſteem and Reputation: 
He lefr behind him many Diſciples , and amongſt others 
one Grotto, who became a Singular Paznter, and conti- 
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nued. dwelling in his Maſters Houſe in Cucumber Siteeft, — | 
Cimabue's Fpitaph was thus ; Hei, 

L | SEO LSE | A 


£ 


© Credidit ut Cimabos Pifure caftra tenere ; 


Sic tenuit, verim nunc tenet aſtra Poli. . 
s 


True it is, if Grotto had not Excelled his Maſter ſo much, 


the Fame of Cimabue had been in more Renown, as the Poet 
Dame relates in his Purgatory Saying ; 


Cimabue for the beſt Painter reputed was, but for that 
Giotto now hath got the Report, be flains bis Fame. 


- The Expounders of Dante, who wrote in the time of Gi- 
otto, about Twelve Years after the Death of the Poet, Anno 
1334, ſay upon theſe Verſes,Cimabue of Fhrence was a Pain- 
ter of very Noble Works, but ſo Cholerick and Haſty, that 
ifany one, or himſelf, did but ſee the leaſt Fault or DefeR in 
his Paintings, as ſometimes it happened by the Colours or 
Inſtruments, he would be apt to break or ſpoil them, were 


they never ſo Coſtly. 
The Life of STEP HANU s, Painter of Florence. 


The Alluring deſire of Sweet Profit and Pleaſant Honour 
with Natural Inclinations and Love to Art, have preferred 
this Man and Diſciple of Gzotto (by his PraQticks and Indyu- 
ſry) to ſuch a PerfeQion, that he did not onely excel! all his 
Predeceflors in the Art, but ſurpaſſed his Maſter fo far, that 
he was eſteemed deſervedly for T he befi Painter of bis time, 
as his Works evidently do witnels. At Piſa he Painted a 
Madonna ina Church called Campo Santo Spririto, which Piece 
was more Rare in Drawing and Painting then that of his 
Maſters.” - Allo at orence,in the Cloyſter of Santo Spirits, 
he painted three Arches # Freſco ; inthe firſt he repreſented 
7 246 fas 7-1 the 
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the Transfiguration of Chriſt on Mount T abor, with Maſes 
and Elias ; where the Splendour of our Bleſſed Saviour re- 
fleas upon the three A poſtles, which appears Extraordinari- 
ly and Rarely interwoven in their Draperies, in ſuch manner 
that the Naked may be perceived thorough the Pleats and 
Folds of their Habits, which before never was obſerved, nay 
not by Giotto himſelf. In another Hiſtory he repreſented 
the Poſſeſed Man whom Chriſt healsd, and a Perſpect of Ar- 
chiteQure according to the beſt Art of Perlpe&ives, whereof 
lictle was then known ; which he accomplithed with Great 
Judgment and Good Invention ; the Columns, Portals,Gates 
and Windows, all according to their Dimenſion and Pro- 
portion in a Modern manner ; but ſo much dift-ring from 
the Works of other Maſters, that it was caſily perceived he 
had the beſt manner in that particular. Amonrglt other Pic- 
ces of Shortenings he repreſented a Pair of Stairs or Steps,of 
a ſtrange Invention, which afterwards was imitated in Build- 
ing. He made allo the Hiſtory how Chrift ſaved the Apo- 
files from periſhing at Sea; where he repreſented very rarely 
the fear and terrour of the Apoſtles in their Poſtures and 
 Countenances, for it ſeems as it Peter had ſpoke and cried our, 

L ord, belp us, we periſh. This Piece is eſteemed for its Beau- 
ty and Foldings in the Draper-es, and other things, as the beſt 
Piece of all others of the ſame nature. Amongſt others of 
his Works he painted in a Chapel the Fall of Lucifer, with 
feveral manneis of Shortenings in Bodies, Arms, and Legs; for 
which he was called or nick-named by the Artiſts T he Ape of 
Nature. Moreover, our Stephen painted many other Pieces 
in his Native City, asalſo at Milan, Rome, and elſewhere ; 
but eſpecially at Aſceſs, where he painted an Excellent Picce, 
repreſenting in it a Heavenly Glory, nor yet finiſhed, by rea- 
ſon that his Occaſions called him to Florence; here he paint- 
ed in ſome Round Circles ſeveral Saints (Male and Female) 
in ſuch different Ages and rare Poſtures, ſome Old, others of 


a Middle Age,-and ſome Yours, fo well, that it conld not be 
Tit | Pp deſired 
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defired better : there you'Fperceive in the Heavenly Spirits 
ſuch a Sweetneſs of Harmony and Effence, that it ſeems al- 
moſt impoſſible that it ſhould be done by any Man in thar 
Age. Moreover, above theſe ſome Angels are playing in 
the Glory with many forts of Actions and Adorations, hold- 
ing in their Hands T be ſeaven Churches of Afza, mentioned in 
the Revelations, with ſuch a rare Graceful Manner and Come- 
lineſs, that it is to be admired Ir is reported allo that he 
was a Rare ArchiteF. He died in the beginning of the F#- 
bilee, Anno 1350, in the 49th. Year of his Age. His Ept 
taph is this ; 

STEPHANO Florentino P:@ori, faciendis Imagi- 

nibus, ac Coloranars Figuris, nulli unquam inferior. 


Afnes meſtiſs. 


And now ( Kind Reader) by the Lives of theſe Two Emi- 
nent Painters I have given you a taſte of a Deſegn which I have 
almoſs perfefed, thats, THE LIVES OF ALL 
THE MOST EMINENT PAINTERS 
that could be ColleFed, Written Originally in Low Dutch by 
CartetLVan Manope Painter of Molenbeke,and by me 
faithfully T ranſlated,(as well Ancient as Modern,viz. Egyptian, 
Grecian, Italian, High Dutch and Low Dutch, and all other 
Eminent Maſters of this Age.) Which being a Work too 

 Chargeable for ONE SINGLE HAND to carry 
on, (not onely in reſpe& of the Sculptures,but the Charge of Print- 
ing alſo) I cannot promiſe to Publiſh, unleſs I can meet with ſome 
Reaſonable Encouragement from the Ingenious Lovers of Art. 


T his following Obſervation was forgot, of Laying the Ground- 
colour for Hair, and the manner of Heightening 
and Deepenieg. 


All Hair generally in Mznzture is to be laid on with a 
Medium Colour, that is to ſay, not ſo Light as the Lighteſt, 


nor 
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Nor fo Deep as the Deepeſt Shadow; but a Middling Colout 
berween both, on which you may borh Heighten and Deepen 
by degrees at your pleaſure. The Reaſon why you are not 
to lay it on with fo Light a Colour as the Lighteſt Heighten- 
ing, is becauſe it will require a long time to work down; and 
if ſo Dark as the Deepeſt Shadow, you cannot Deepen it 
lower with the ſame Colour. Obſerve to lay this Ground- 
colour extremely Even and Smooth, and the Nimbler you 
lay it,the better. Make uſeof a Gooſe-quill Pencil, and let 
the Temperature thereof be not too Thin, becauſe the Parch- 
ment will appear through theGround, which otherwile it will 
cover very well; and rather then it ſhould appear thorough, 
when the Ground is dry that is firſt laid, go over the ſame 
again. 

; ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- Becauſe it zs very difficult to procure the Colours for Limn- 
ing rightly prepared, of the beſt and brickeft Colours, T have made 
it part of my buſineſs any time theſe 16 Years, to colleF as many 
of them as were exceeding good, not onely here, but beyond the Seas. 
And for thoſe Colours that I could not meet with all to my mind, I 
have taken the care and pains to make them my ſelf. Ont 4 | 
which ColleFion I have prepared a ſufficiem Quantity, not onely 
for my own uſe, but being reſolved not tobe Niggardly of the fame, 
am willing to ſupply any Ingenious Perſons that have occaſion for 
the ſane at a reaſonable rate, and all other Materials uſeful for 
Limning, which are to be had at my Lodging in Long-acre,at the 
Sign of the Peſte] and Mortar, an Apothecary's Shop ; and at 
Mr. Tooker's Shop, at the Sign of the Globe, over againſt Ivie 
Bridge in the Strand. | 


Since the Printing of the following Catalogue there is happily 
fallen into Mr.Tookers hands the beſt Book that ever Zeeman 
did, confifting of Men of War, Merchants Ships, Fly-boats, 
Ships Building and Carceningytl : 
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_ 
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nts ERRATA. | | 
In che firſt Treatiſe, p10, 1. I. for 46 it were round, P-13.1.34. I from thence, p-17+lulte C, Sr aint s, 


The Contents of the Appendix. 
Py HE Names of the Colours moſt uſeful and onely neceſſary ſor Mi- 


nicure, 7 

Of the nature and property of the Colours not uſeful, and the/Rea- 

ſons why omitted. £3 

Of Temperatures generally uſed for Shadows, 1b, 
The Temperatures which are uſed for drawing Heads after the Life, IS 


| The Temperatures which are uſed for Colouring and Sha lowing in general for 

Hiſtories. - 3D; 
Temperatures for Hair. | S 
Of colouring and ſhadowing of Hiſtory in Limning, and alſo other neceſſary 
| 6 


Obſervations, . 
Of the four kin1s of Colourings, which are generally to be obſerved in Hiſtori- 


cal Limning. | 7 
Obſervations on the complexions of Virgins and Fair Toung women. 8 
Of the Temperature and colouring for OId Mens Bodies. 9 
The manner of Dead-colouring a whole Figure neceſſary for Hiſtorical Limn- 

ing. | | we 2 
Nm. tures for Garments with their Shadows, | I 
Some further Diretfions how to temper and mingle your Colours, 9c. 12 
Of Drapery or drawing Apparel. TT 13 
Two ways of working of Drapery. 5 13,14 
Three Obſervations in drawing of Garments. 15,16 


Two Obſervations for placing the Lights, and for ſhadowing of Garments,and 
other things in general ; with the Reaſon why the Shadows muſt generally 


fall one way. . 17,18 
Of Proſpective Proportion. 18 
Of a Graceful Poſture, 9 
Of Loofneſs in Drawing, and of Foreſhortening. 20, 


Of Natural Guidances. | 21 
Some further Obſervations in drawing a Naked Figure flanding Foreright, 
by the Life, ib, 


Of the other different particular Studies in Painting. 23 
The mannerof drawing Gold Armour, Silver Armour, and Chas'd or Em- 
 boiſed Armour. | 24,25 
Three manners of making Paſtils or Cryons, &c, 25,26,30 


The manner of laying the Ground Fleſh-colour for a Face to be wrought upon 


' with Cryons. 28 
Some brief Obſervations for a Toung Pratlitioner, toc. 3y 
 Ofthe Original Invention of the Art of Drawing and Painting. 33 
The Lives of John Cimabue and'Stephanus, Painters of Florence, 934,36 
Of laying the Ground-colour for Hair, and the manner of Heightening and 


Deepening. 38 
| Two Advertiſements. 39 
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A Catalogue of Plates 
| 9 
The Prints whereot are uſcful for Gentlemen, Artiſts, and Gentlewomen, and School-miſtreſſes Works, 
Soldly Ax THuR TooOkeR, Stationer at the Globe over againfs Salisbury Houſe in th: 
Strand, where you may have choice of Maps, and alſs Italian, German, and the Low Countrey 
Prints, Indian Ink, Abortive Skins, all farts of P aintings, and all Stationary Wares. 


Plates of Arnold de Jode bis Graving. Several Plates Ftched by Mr.Gaywood, Mr.Place, 


An Almanack Border with Boys, and the Seaſons * «nd Iir. Holler, 
- of the Year, invented by Mr. 1Jaac Fuller. A ſmall Sea Storm. 
Ars Pif,ria, being the beſt book excant in Engl'ſh | A book 5 Leaves, of Sea Havens: 
for Drawing, colle&ed by Mr. Alexgnder Brown?. | A book 6 Leaves, of Round Sea Hayens. 
Four Stories oi Ovidin ſeveral Plates, iz,1.fhae:on, | A book &« Leaves, of Landskip. 
2.Yenus birth, 2,Miyſſes and the Syrens.4 Siſyphus. | A Sea Haven. 


One Plate containing 7 ofthe Nobilities Heads. Bch:fter Caſtle. 7 
con — Hurſt Caſlltle, ; 

| Plates of Mr. Gaywoods Etching, inv:nied by Cowes Caſtle. 

Mr. Bailow and others, — 


Two' Badges or Choice of Signs for Bars and Several forts of Plates by divers Authors. 


Rooms. Eight Plates of the King and Queen, Duke and Dat: 
Titian and his Miſtreſs. cheis of Monmoxth, Engraven by Van Hove. 
A Cunnie-berry. Eighteen Heads of Drollery and Anticks. 
Saint GEORGE. Three Plates, wiz; 1. Chrift taken from the Crols, 
Madam Kirck. | 2. A Friar, 3. Saint Ferom. 
A Cats Head. A Perpetual Almanack in a large border. 
A book 24 Leaves, of variety of Beaſts, Birds, Flies, | Sixty Stories of yariety of Landskip and Ovyals with 
Fruits, and Flowers. neat borders, and variety of Beaſts,Birds, Hunt- 
A book 24 Leaves, of variery of beaſts in their po- ing, Trees, Worms, Fruit, Flowers, Fiſhes, 8c. 


tures and ations. Colourcd fic for Cabinets, Dreſſing-boxes, Paw- 
A book 9 Leaves, of variety of birds 1n their ſe- der-boxes, Baskets, Skreens, &c. 


yeral actions. - FeurPlates of Litele boys. 
A book 27 Leaves, of ſeveral Stories of the begin | Saint .George 

-ning of the BIBLE, The Queen on Horſeback. 
A bookof Pearcies Foldage, 12 Leaves. | The Duke of Monmonth ) 
A ProfpeR View of Lynn. | 4Aao0n. 


a large Sea Fight. FEES 
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